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GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION: I have been gratified to 
notice of late the frequency with which Associations and Socie- 
ties, organized and operating chiefly in the North, have been 
holding their sessions in the South. Within the last two years we 
have had in Nashville, The National Educational Association ; 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; The Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Discipline; and now the MoDERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

If we could eliminate from the masses of our people the 
discordant and divellent forces which are being constantly ex- 
cited by unpatriotic and selfish politicians, these gatherings of 
educated and refined leading men and women from widely sep- 
arated portions of the country, would soon break down the 
prejudices and soften the asperities of temper which were left us 
as the segue/e of an internecine war. It is because people of 
different sections do not know each other—do not understand 
each other, that they do not appreciate each other as they 
deserve, and live in greater harmony than they do. 


* Delivered before the Eighth Annual Convention of the Mopgrn Lancuace Associa- 
Tion op America, held at Nashville, Tenn., December, 1890. 
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Every assemblage, therefore, like the present ought to be 
greeted as a public benefaction, and welcomed in whatsoever 
part of the country it may meet. It isin this broad and national 
view of the good you may accomplish, that I tender to you a 
heartfelt welcome to the State of Tennessee; to the city of 
Nashville, and particularly to the grounds and halls of Vander- 
bilt University, where provision has been made for conducting 
the proceedings of your Association. We are glad to see 
. you here, glad of the opportunity of forming your acquaintance 
and offering to you every token of our kindest consideration. 
We shall be glad to consult your wishes in all matters, and to 
throw every possible facility in the way of promoting the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the purposes for which you are 
assembled. 

Meeting as you do in the walls of an institution of learning 
where the modern languages constitute a considerable part of 
every curriculum leading to either a Baccalaureate or a Doc- 
torate Degree, you would naturally expect to find in all con- 
nected with it, a deep interest in the proceedings of your 
Association. We shall be in hearty sympathy with all meas- 
ures having for their object the enlargement and more thorough 
study of the modern languages. A knowledge of these lan- 
* guages to an extent to read them and to make them subservient 
to the purposes of research, has been, until recent years, the 
utmost demand of the American scholar. Fifty years ago, there 
were many of our colleges which made no provision for their 
study at all; and a knowledge to the extent just stated, had to 
be acquired under private instructors, who for the most part 
were but poorly qualified for their work. And in those colleges 
which taught these languages, a much lower degree of impor- 
tance was attached to them than to the Latin and Greek. But 


things are changed. Our own language is now studied to an 
extent and manner hitherto unknown in our colleges; and the 
demand of a knowledge of the German and French as a medium 
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of social and commercial intercourse is almost universal. This 


is a natural consequence of the wonderful increased facilities of 


transportation and travel both by land and sea, whereby distant 
nations may be said to have been brought into immediate neigh- 
borhood with each other. London and Paris are as near to 
Nashville to-day as was the city of Washington fifty years ago: 
and there are a thousand citizens of the United States now visit- 
ing Europe, to where there was one at the period named. Be- 
sides this, we have on our southern border a Spanish speaking 
people, over whose territory we are stretching out our railroads, 
and with whom we are daily enlarging our commercial relations, 
and over whose territory we are extending our missionary oper- 
ations. Under this state of things, no institution can afford to 
exclude the study of the modern languages, nor including 
them, can afford to study them superficially. 

As to this University, you probably would like to know what 
it is doing for the advancement of the study of modern lan- 
guages. At its outset, its course of studies was arranged with 
the view of giving greater attention to those languages than they 
had received in any of our Southern colleges, particularly to the 
English Language. In establishing a school of modern lan- 
guages, we were compelled, from the want of funds, to crowd 
into it the study of the three languages, English, German and 
French. But we are so fortunate in obtaining as the head of 
that school, the delegate of this Association from South Carolina, 
a scholar of such ripeness, and experience, and energy ; and of 
such success in inspiring his pupils with enthusiasm, that we suf- 
fered but little from the over-crowded work of the school. 
With the assistance of a single tutor the work was well done,— 
done in a manner to give reputation to the University. 

About nine years ago, our endowment having been in the 
meanwhile enlarged, the English was separated from the Ger- 
man and French, and made an independent school of its own ; 
its course of study in that language from time to time was 
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enlarged until it occupies three lectures per week throughout 
three years, in the Collegiate Course ; and furthermore, six lec- 
tures per week for three years in the University Course leading 
to doctorate degrees. I ought to state, that we have a Univer- 
sity Course, open only to the graduates of this or other universi- 
ties, leading to the doctorate degrees, in which the modes of 
instruction are those adopted by the best European Universities, 
and largely in seminary; and throughout this higher course, 
_particular attention is paid to the Philology and Literature of the 
modern languages, not only as helps to other studies, but for 
their own sakes. And here I will remark, that no degrees are 
given in this University fro honoris causa. All must be won by 
meritorious work. Two years ago the remaining studies in the 
School of Modern Languages were arranged into two groups, 
the one designated the “ Romance Languages” and the other 
the “ Teutonic Languages,” each directed by its own Professor. 
The object of this division was to elevate the study of those lan- 


guages from a means to an end, that end being the attainment of 
a higher order of mental development and culture. The mod- 
ern languages are now studied in this University as Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics are studied, for the purpose of mental 
discipline. They are assigned an equal portion of time with 
those, and we are’ endeavoring to have them introduced into our 


training schools. 

The Spanish, although it belongs to the “ Romance Lan- 
guages,” has not been assigned to a prominent place in our cur- 
riculum, but there is a demand upon our Theological Depart- 
ment for Spanish speaking ministers to carry on our missionary 
operations in Mexico. This demand has been met by instruc- 
tion in that language, given by a highly cultivated native Mexi- 
can, who graduated first in his own country and then studied 
for two years at the Episcopal Theological School, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he received the B.D. degree and is now 
engaged as translator of English books into the Spanish lan- 
guage, by the Southern Methodist Publishing House, in Nashville. 
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I have thus in few words set before you imperfectly the work 
we are doing in this University, germain to the objects of your 
Association. It would not be proper to speak as particularly of 
other schools of the Literary and Scientific Department. But 
as this University is of very recent date—in the midst of its 
fifteenth year of operation, I may be permitted to say: besides 
its Literary and Scientific Department, with its ten schools, 


there are six other departments for professional education, all in 
successful operation, with about sixty Professors and Instructors 


and six hundred and twenty students. 

You may probably wish to know by what means, in so short a 
time we have been enabled to provide such spacious grounds 
and such numerous and commodious buildings, and to effect an 
organization of the University on so large a scale as that I have 
just intimated—a scale much beyond that of any Institution in 
the Southern States. It is an old saying—*“ That it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good :”’ and it finds a striking illustra- 
tion in the existence of this University, for it is an outcome of 
the late civil war. 

The patriotism of Commodore Vanderbilt was as broad as his 
country’s domain. He did not share those fanatical sentiments 
and sectional strifes which precipitated the nation into war. But 
he was an ardent Unionist, and while the conflict was waged, he 
not only gave to it the weight of his influence, in order to main- 
tain the integrity of the Union, but he gave freely of his money 
to the vigorous prosecution of the war. Out of his own means 
he built and equipped a war vessel, at a cost of eight hundred 
thousand dollars, which he gave to the naval department of the 
government. But the moment war was ended by surrender of 
Lee to Grant, it was ended as to Commodore Vanderbilt. With 
him, the South was at once an integral part of the nation. He 
had no sympathy with the measures that immediately followed 
the war and that seemed to have been conceived in hatred and 
executed in revenge against the South, for having entered into 
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a conflict for the maintenance of the inalienable right of self-gov- 
ernment. And when about eight years after the war, he be- 
came by virtue of his domestic relations, acquainted with the 
fact that a numerous and influential christian people in the 
Southern States were struggling in their poverty to raise money 
for the founding of a University upon a larger scale than any 
existing in the South, he came forward unsolicited, and made a 
donation to it of five hundred thousand dollars. 

In his letter of donation he shows his patriotic purpose in 


these words : 


“And now that I have fulfilled my undertaking in this matter, 
if it shall through its influence contribute even in the smallest 
degree to strengthen the ties which should exist between all geo- 
graphical sections of our common country, I shall feel that it has 
accomplished one of the objects that led me to take an interest 
in it. 

Mr. Vanderbilt watched with solicitude the progress of the 
University, furnishing additional funds as its growth demanded. 
And after his death the means of enlarging the operations of the 
University and increasing its usefulness, were promptly and lib- 
erally supplied by his son William. Since the death of the 
latter, the stream of liberality has been kept flowing by the Com- 
modore’s grandson, Cornelius, who has recently made a dona- 
tion for increasing the Library and for erecting and furnishing a 
commodious Mechanical Hall. From the bounty of our patrons 
we have received about a million and a-half of dollars ; of which 
about six hundred thousand dollars have been expended on the 
grounds and buildings, apparatus, etc., and the balance of nine 
hundred thousand dollars constitute the endowment of the Insti- 
tution, the interest on which, only, can be used for the support of 
the operations of the University, upon their present scale. 

The character of an institution of learning ought to be deter- 
mined by the character of the men it returns to society. To 
this test we gladly submit our claims to public favor. If you 
could follow our graduates, whither they have gone—into the 
sanctuaries of religion; into the halls of legislation; into the 
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courts of justice ; into the chambers of the sick ; along the routes 
of railroad construction; into the shops of industry ; into the 
academies and colleges, where they have obtained positions as 
Principals and Professors, we would for our character be willing 
to abide the judgment you would pass upon them. 

The Genius and Literature of the modern languages have 
never constituted a special part of my studies. I have used 
them only for gathering information relative to the subjects of 
my professional research. I did not, therefore, feel myself com- 
petent to enlighten your Association, by the discussion on this 
occasion of any theme likely to come before you for considera- 
tion. I have thus been thrown back, of necessity, upon the 
environments of this meeting, for material likely to afford you 
any information or interest. This is my apology, if apology is 
necessary, for saying so much, as I have done, about Vanderbilt 
University. And now I close only bidding you again, “ Wel- 
come, thrice welcome,” to our sunny South, and to all we can 


contribute to make your meeting profitable and agreeable. 











I.—THE NAME CAZDMON. 


Two such authorities as the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ and the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ are arrayed against each 
other with respect to the derivation of our ancient poet's name. 
In the ‘ Encyclopedia’ we read : 


“Sir Francis Palgrave, despairing of finding a native deriva- 
tion, suggested (Arch@ologia, vol. xxiv.) that the poet might 
have been so called from the Chaldaic name for the book of 
Genesis, which is ‘ b’ Cadmin,’ in the beginning, or ‘ Cadmon,’ 
beginning, from the opening words of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. He thought that he might even have been an ‘ Eastern 
visitor,’ who had arrived in Britain from the East, mastered the 
language, and come out as a vernacular poet. A hypothesis so 
fanciful as this last may be at once rejected. . . . On the 
whole, Sir Francis Palgrave’s first suggestion seems to involve 
the least difficulty. ‘Cadmon’ means ‘ beginning’ in the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos, the Chaldee version of the Scriptures, which 
was in popular use among the Jews from the rst century B. C. 
downwards, and some learned ecclesiastic at Whitby who had 
visited the Holy Land may have given to the poet the name 
Cadmon (which in Anglo-Saxon mouths became Caedmon), be- 
cause he was to sing of the ‘ beginning’ of things.” 


Against the view of Mr. THoMAS ARNOLD, just adduced, Mr. 
HENRY BRADLEY protests in the dictionary above-mentioned. 
Referring to PALGRAVE, he says: 

“He points out that the name of Caedmon has no obvious 
English etymology, while, on the other hand, it bears a curious 
resemblance to certain Hebrew and Chaldee words. Kadmén 
in Hebrew has the two meanings of ‘eastern’ and ‘ancient ;’ 
Adam Kadmén (the ancient or primeval Adam) is a prominent 
figure in the philosophic mythology of the Rabbins; and Be- 
Kadmin (in the beginning) is the first word of the Chaldee Tar- 
gum on Genesis. On these grounds Palgrave concluded that 
the real author of the body of sacred poetry spoken of by Bada 
was a monk who had travelled in Palestine and was learned in 
Rabbinical literature, and that he assumed the Hebrew name of 
Czdmon, either in allusion to the subjects on which he wrote, or 
in order to describe himself as ‘a visitor from the East.’ He 
endeayors to show that there is no improbability in crediting an 
English monk of the seventh century with the possession of a 
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considerable knowledge of Hebrew; but his arguments are not 
likely to be accepted by any one who is intimately acquainted 
with the state of scholarship in England at that Aw It is 
surprising to find that Palgrave’s etymological speculations are 
mentioned with approval by Mr. T. Arnold in the article ‘ Caed- 
mon’ in the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Mr. 
Arnold does not indeed deny the truth of Bzeda’s account of the 
monk of Streaneshalch, but he supposes that some learned pil- 
grim returned from the Holy Land had bestowed upon the 
Northumbrian poet a Hebrew nickname, in allusion to the 
themes of which he sang. 

This fanciful hypothesis scarcely deserves serious refutation. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that the name Cedmon has no Eng- 
lish etymology. Sandras and Bouterwek, indeed, have endeav- 
ored to explain it as meaning ‘boatman’ or ‘pirate,’ from the 
word ced, a boat, which occurs in one of the Anglo-Saxon glos- 
saries printed by Mone. Unfortunately this word isa mere error 
of transcription for the well-known ceo/. The truth seems to be 
that Czedmon is an Anglicised form of the common British 
name Catumanus (in modern Welsh Cadfan). The first element 
of the compound (ca/z, battle) occurs in the name of a British 
king whom Beda calls Czdwalla. If this view be correct, we 
may infer that the Northumbrian poet was probably of Celtic 
descent.” 


The question in dispute resolves itself upon closer examina- 
tion, as will be seen, into three: 

1. Has any English etymology yet been found for the name ? 

2. Is the proposed Celtic derivation admissible ? 

3. What is to be said concerning the derivation from He- 
brew or Chaldee ? 

In 1885 Professor WULKER still thought that the English 
etymology sanctioned by BOUTERWEK ‘and SANDRAS was 
admissible.t| His words are: 

“Francis Palgrave meint dagegen : 

Der Name Cadmon habe keine Bedeutung, er sei nicht aus 
dem Angelsachsischen zu erklaren, daher miisse dieser Name 
anders entstanden sein. Er kommt daher auf den eigentiim- 
lichen Gedanken: wie die Juden die Genesis von den Anfangs- 
worten 6 Raschid (—am Anfange) genannt hiatten, so nenne der 
Uebersetzer ins Chaldzische Onkelos dieselbe 6 Cadmin (—am 
Aufgange) und daein Dichter die Genesis in das Angelsachsische 
iibertragen hatte, habe man ihn Cedmon, Cadmon (aber nicht 
6 Cadmin /) genannt. Diese Kenntnis des Chaldzischen soll 
aber den Moénchen von Streaneshealh dadurch gekommen sein, 


1 ‘Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsiichsischen Litteratur,’ p. 117. 
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weil dieses Kloster der Hauptsitz der Culdeer von Iona gewesen 
ware, deren Religionslehren und Ritus nich aus Rom, sondern 
aus Jerusalem und AZgypten stammten. 

Da sich der Eigenname Cedmon (—nauta, oder pirata) 
erklaren lasst, fallt auch damit der unglaubliche zweite Teil von 
Palgrave’s Aufstellung.” 

As a foot note to the last word, WULKER has: “ Vgl. Grimm’s 
Gramm. 2, 507 und 3, 785 Anm. Ferner Bout.” 1.S.9 Anm. 
und Sandras S. 34.” 

The answer to WULKER’s argument must be found in Mr. 
BRADLEY’s explanation of how this etymology ever became 
possible, and why it no longer seems so. If that explanation is 
conclusive, WULKER’s view is untenable, and we are left with- 
out any English etymology whatever. 

2. Mr. BRADLEY says :? 

“ The truth seems to be that Cedmon is an Anglicised form of 
the common British name Catumanus (in modern Welsh Cad- 
fan). How common Catumanus may be I do not know, and 
indeed I must confess my ignorance of Celtic generally. Pro- 
fessor Rhys, however (Celtic Britain, pp. 127-8) speaks of the 
letters of an inscription at the church of Llangadwaladr as being 
“rudely cut on a rough piece of stone,” and as having “ quite the 
appearance of being of the seventh century: the words are— 
Catamanus rex sapientisimus opinatisimus omnium regum— 
King Cadvan, the most wise and renowned of all kings.” 

To my mind, ignorant of Celtic as I am, there would seem to 
be only two possibilities in the adoption of such a Celtic name 
into Old Northumbrian, that it should be borrowed as Cadvan 
(Cadfan) or as Catuman. If it is borrowed as Cadvan ( Caa- 

fan), what becomes of the v (/ ), and how is the latter transformed 
intom? If, onthe other hand, it is borrowed as Catuman, what 
become of the wz, and how does ¢ become d? And in either 
case, how does -an become -on ? Perhaps a Celtic scholar would 
resolve all these difficulties in a moment, but I confess that I 
cannot. 

3. What is to be said concerning the derivation from Hebrew 
or Chaldee? And first of all, what was it that Sir FRANcIs PAL- 
GRAVE did actually say? Professsor WULKER, in the quotation 
given above, makes him say something which I find nowhere 
in his letter ; I refer to the sentence about the Culdees of Iona. 


a Op. cit. 
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The importance of the letter and its comparative inaccessibility 

will perhaps justify the reprinting of it here. It is as follows :3 

‘‘Observations on the History of Cedmon. By Francis Palgrave, 
Esq. F. R. S., F. S. A., in a letter to Henry Ellis, Esq. F. R.S., 
Secretary. 





Read 24th November, 1831. 





My Dear Sir, 

It has not perhaps been hitherto remarked that the 
well-known history of Cadmon has its exact parallel. We learn from 
a fragment, entitled ‘ Przfatio in librum antiquum lingud Saxonica 
conscriptum ;’ published amongst the Epistles of Hincmar Bishop of 
Rhemes (Bibliotheca Patrum, Paris, 1644, vol. xvi. p. 609), that Ludo- 
vicus Pius, being desirous to furnish his subjects with a version of the 
Holy Scriptures, applied to a Savon Bard of great talent and fame. 
The Poet, a peasant or husbandman, when entirely ignorant of his 
art, had been instructed in a dreamto render the precepts of the 
Divine Law into the verse and measure of his native language. His 
translation, now unfortunately lost, to which the fragment was prefixed, 
comprehended the whole of the Bible. The text of the original was 
interspersed with mystic allusions ; and the beauty of the composition 
was so great, that, in the opinion of the writer of the preface, no 
reader, perusing the verse, could doubt the source of the poetic inspi- 
ration of the Bard. 

I have endeavored to show on another occasion (Hist. of England, 
vol. i. p. 168), that the marvellous part of Ceedmon’s history, as told 
by Bede, may in some degree be explained by natural causes. But 
it is scarcely possible that the same extraordinary, though not incred- 
ible, developement of poetical talent should have occurred both in 
Britain and in Gaul. And the history of the so called Cedmon, 
will perhaps rather appear as one of those tales [p. 342] floating upon 
the breath of tradition, and localized from time to time in different 
countries and in different ages. 

But, whatever may have been the true history of our Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrast, there are strong reasons for err. that his real name 
has not been preserved. Most, if not all, of the Anglo-Saxon proper 
names are significant ; and whenever we meet with a name which can- 
not be fairly resolved into Anglo-Saxon roots, bearing a known and 
intelligible meaning, we have always the strongest presumptive rea- 
sons for supposing that it has been borrowed from some other tongue. 
Now to the name Ce@dmon, whether considered as a simple or as a 
compound, no p/ain and definite meaning can be assigned, if the inter- 
pretation be sought in the Anglo-Saxon language: whilst that very same 
name Zs the initial word of the bodk of Genesis in the Chaldee para- 
phrase, or Targum of Onkelos:4 . . . 6’ Cadmin or 6’ Cadmon, (the 
6’ is merely a prefix) being a literal translation of 6’ Raschith, or ‘In 
principio,’ the initial word of the original Hebrew text. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the books of the Bible are denominated by 
the Jews from their initial words: they quote and call Genesis by the 
name of ‘6’ Raschith,’ the Chaldaic Genesis would be quoted and 


3 Archeologia, xxiv, 341-3. ie 

4 The blanks left in the letter are filled in the original with the Hebrew and Chaldee 
words which are at once transliterated, and which it is impracticable for the printer to 
reproduce, (A, S.C.) 
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called by the name of ‘6’ Cadmin,’ and this custom adopted by them 
at least as early as the time of St. Jerome, has continued in use until 
the present day. 

But in addition to the value of the word Cadmon as denoting the 
Chaldaic Book of Genesis, the name of Adam Cadmon(. . . .) also 
holds a most important station in Cabalistic theology; the adjective 
or epithet (... . .) Cadmon in pure Hebrew signifies Eastern, Ori- 
ental, or from the East ;* and until we can suggest a better explana- 
tion of the name given to the Anglo-Saxon poet, it will be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion, that using the Targum as his text, and being 
also familiar with the Cabalistic doctrines, he assumed the name of 
Cadmon either from the Book which he translated, or from the Cabal- 
istic nomenclature: or that, having arrived in Britain from the East, 
he designated himself as the Eastern visitor or pilgrim. 

[p. 343] The numerous episodes, especially those relating to the 
fallen angels, introduced in the Anglo-Saxon paraphrase of Genesis, 
possess an oriental character. There was no Latin version of the 
Bible in which they could be found, and it may be strongly suspected 
that they are of Rabbinical origin. No small portion of the allegorical 
literature, as well as of the philosophy, of the middle ages may be dis- 
tinctly traced to Rabbinical sources; and the supposition that an 
Anglo-Saxon might be sufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic languages to enable him to derive this information, is not 
attended with any improbability. 

Duns Scotus was profoundly versed in the Oriental tongues. Ven- 
erable Bede himself could read Hebrew; and the fervent zeal with 
which the study of the Holy Scriptures was pursued during that 
yeriod of ecclesiastical history included between the age of Saint 
toes and the eleventh century, might easily have induced an 
Anglo-Saxon monk, or even a layman, during his residence in Pales- 
tine, to acquire a knowledge of the language of the Old Testament, 
and also of that cognate dialect in which its most valuable interpre- 
tation is preserved. 

The obscurity attending the origin of the Caedmonian poems will 
perhaps increase the interest excited by them. Whoever may have 
been their author, their remote antiquity is unquestionable. In poeti- 
cal imagery and feeling they excel all the other early remains of the 
North. And I trust I may be allowed to congratulate our Society in 
having determined to commence their series of Anglo-Saxon publica- 
tions, by a work which belongs not only to Englishmen, but to every 
branch of the great Teutonic family. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 

Henry EL tts, Esq., Secretary, 

&c., &e., &e. 


a In fact, all these words are derived from . . . the Zast, In their secondary sense 
the words derived from this root signify beginning or commencement, because it is in the 
East that we first see the rise or beginning of light and day. 


It will be observed that there is in this letter no allusion to 
the Culdees of Iona; nor is there to be found in it the substantia- 
tion of Mr. HENRY BRADLEY’s statement, attributed by the lat- 
ter to PALGRAVE, that Cadmon “ was a monk who had travelled 
in Palestine and was learned in Rabbinical literature, and that 
he assumed the Hebrew name of Czedmon, either in allusion to 
the subjects on which he wrote, or in order to describe himself 
as ‘a visitor from the East.’”’ The difference is, that where Mr. 
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BRADLEY employs a connective (the first and), PALGRAVE con- 
tents himself with a disjunctive. The difference may be a con- 
siderable one, when the object is the recommendation or the 
discrediting of a theory. 

WULKER’s objection to PALGRAVE’s view has been disposed 
of. There remains that of Mr. HENRY BRADLEyY,-who charac- 
terizes as a “ fanciful hypothesis ” the supposition, repeated by 
Mr. ARNOLD, that (the words are Mr. ARNOLD'S): 

“Some learned ecclesiastic at Whitby who had visited the 
Holy Land may have given to the poet the name Cadmon .. . 
because he was to sing of the ‘ beginning’ of things.” 

With this may be coupled Mr. Bradley’s statement respecting 
Palgrave’s arguments : 

“He endeavors to show that there is no improbability in 
crediting an English monk of the seventh century with the 
possession of a considerable knowledge of Hebrew; but his 
arguments are not likely to be accepted by any one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the state of scholarship in England at 
that period.” 

Such theories and objections as these are best’examined in the 
light of facts, and I have therefore endeavored to bring together 
certain data which should have a bearing upon the settlement of 
the question whether or not there may have been at Whitby, 
during the period of Czedmon’s sojourn there, sufficient knowl- 
edge of the Oriental tongues to enable an Oriental name to be 
conferred on the poet. These facts, roughly tabulated, are here 
subjoined. 


A. Intercourse between France and the East, and presence of 
Syrians in France. 

1. The monastery of Lerins, after its foundation early in the 
fifth century, became a centre of Oriental influence: “ In south- 
ern Gaul the monastery of Lerins was founded, between which 
and Syria and Egypt a very active intercourse was constantly 
maintained.” s 

2. Proofs of the presence of Syrians in France inthe fifth cen- 
tury, especially toward its close. 


a. “About the year 450 Syrian monasticism was flourishing in 
southern Gaul, and the Syrian language and Syrian practices 


5 Sroxgs, * Ireland and the Celtic Church,’ p. 169. 
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and Syrian colonies continued to flourish there for two centu 
ries later. The extent to which Syrian customs prevailed, and 
the Syrian language and even the Assyrian language were 
spoken in Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, can only 
be appreciated by those who have studied the original authori- 
ties for the Merovingian period. . . . In the fifth century 
again Sidonius Apollinaris records the epitaph raised over a St. 
Abraham, who was born on the Euphrates, was a sufferer in the 
persecution raised against the Persian Christians by King Isde- 
gerdes, then migrated to France and died abbat of a monastery 
there. . . . At Treves again, in eastern Gaul, Chaldean and 
Syrian inscriptions have been found dating from the same 
period.” ® 

b. “ Thus we have at No. 9886 the record of a Syrian who 
died at Vienne, while at 9891-93 we have titles which tell of a 
Syrian, or perhaps even of an Assyrian, colony which settled at 
Treves in the fifth century.”7 

e. A Syrian at Bordeaux: “Est hic quidam Syrus, Eufro- 
nius nomine, qui de domo sua ecclesiain faciens, hujus sancti 
reliquias collocavit. . . . Mummolus. . . . cursu rapido 

. . ad domum Syri accedit.” ® 

d. Syrians at Orleans: “ Processitque in obviam ejus immensa 
populi turba cum signis atque vexillis, canentes laudes. Et hinc 
lingua Syrorum, hinc Latinorum, hinc etiam ipsorum Jud#orum, 
in diversis laudibus varie concrepabat, dicens: Vivat rex, reg 
numque ejus in diversis populis annis innumeris dilatetur.” 9 

e. A Syrian bishop about the year 885: ‘Eusebius quidam 
negotiator, genere Syrus, datis multis muneribus, in locum ejus 
subrogatus est : isque accepto episcopatu omnem scholam deces- 
soris sui abjiciens, Syros de genere suo ecclesiastica domui minis- 
tros statuit.” *° 

f. GREGORY’s Syrian interpreter: “Quod passio eorum, 
quam Syro quodam interpretante in Latinum transtulimus, 
plenius pandit.” ™ 

g. Pillar-saints in Gaul : “Anchorites and even s¢y/ites appeared 
there as in the deserts of Mesopotamia and the country of 
Treves, where Gregory of Tours met with a Lombard monk 
who had long lived upon the top of a pillar.” 

3. There were learned Syrians with CHARLEMAGNE the day 
before his death: ‘“ Postquam divisi fuerant, domnus imperator 
nihil aliud coepit agere, nisi in orationibus et elemosinis vacare, 
et libros corrigere. Et quattuor euangelia Christi, quae praetitu- 
lantur nomine Mathaei, Marci, Lucae et Iohannis, in ultimo 
ante obitus sui diem cum Graecis et Siris optime correxerat.” "3 


6 Ibid., p. 173. 7 Strokes, in Contemp. Rev. xxxvii, ge7. 
8 Grecory or Tours, * Historia Francorum,’ Bk. 7, in Mine, Patrologia Latina, \xxi, 


435-6. 
9 lbid., Bk. 8, in Micne, Ixxi, 449. 10 /bid., Bk. 10, in Miane, Ixxi. 558. 
11 Grecory or Tours, * Miracula de Glor. Mart.’ 1,95 in Micne, Ixxi, 789. 
12 MonrALemrert, ‘ Mouks of the West.” i, 485. 
13 Turcan, ‘ Vita Hludovici Imp.’ 7, in Mon. Germ, Hist. Script., ii, 592. 
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B. Communication between France and Ireland during this 
period. 


1. St. Patrick and Lerins: ‘“ He [i. e. Cassian] was educated 
in Bethlehem, trained among the monks of Syria and Egypt, 
and ended his life in southern Gaul. . . . He wrote a book 
called the Collations of the Monks, wherein you will find a pic- 
ture of the sayings, doings and daily life of the Nitrian ascetics 
of that day held up as a model for the monks of St. Patrick’s 
time. Now tradition represents St. Patrick as connected with 
Lerins and living for many years in the district where John Cas- 
sian was thus teaching the laws and practices of Egyptian mo- 
nasticism. In fact, Cassian. made ee so well known in 
France that whenever a bishop or presbyter desired a period for 
spiritual retreat and refreshment he retired to Egypt, to seek in 
Nitria the development of his higher spiritual life.” 

2. Columbanus and the Syrian woman: “ St. Columbanus 
tells us they allowed no one to speak to him, and that the only 
sympathy he met with was from a Syrian woman at Orleans, 
who gave him food when well-nigh starving, saying, ‘I am a 
stranger like yourself, and come from the distant sun of the east, 
and my husband is of the same race of the Syrians... . . In 
Gaul, as I have just said, Syrian and Eastern monasticism was 
flourishing when Christianity passed over to Ireland. In Irish 
monasticism we should therefore expect to find traces of Syrian 
and Oriental practices, and such, | believe, we do find in the 
constitution, the customs, the learning, the art, and the architec- 
ture of the early Celtic church.” *s 

3. Dagobert II. educated in Ireland: “ Now in this abbey of 
Slane, Dagobert II., King of France, was educated in the sev- 
enth century, when exiled by the enemies of his house for their 
own ambitious purposes.” *® 

4. Irish schools and their prototypes: “ The Irish schools 
were most probably modelled after the form and rules of the 
Egyptian Lauras, the monastery of St. Mary at Nitria, and the 
school of Lerins, with which tradition connects the education of 
St. Patrick himself. These institutions were all closely united 
together, and, as I have already shown, pilgrimages from Ireland 
to Egypt were not unknown down to the close of the eighth cen- 
tury.” '7 ¥ 
C. The art of Ireland modeled on that of the East. 


1. The form of the monastery. 

a. General statement: ‘“ The type of the early Celtic monas- 
tery is to be sought not among the pt ve but among the Greeks 
and Orientals.” * 


™ SToKEs, pp. 169-170. 15 lbid., p. 174. 16 Jbid., p. 209. 17 lbid., pp. 228-g 
18 /bid., p. 183. 
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b. Specific evidence: ‘We can produce documentary evi- 
dence, proving not only that Eastern monasteries were con- 
structed on the same plan as that in the Bay of Donegal, but 
also that the Celtic clergy and architects of the seventh century 
knew that this was the case, and constructed their buildings 
designedly on Syrian models. The proof is easy. Adamnan, 
the biographer of St. Columba, in his book on Palestine and the 
holy places, informs us that the Monastery of Mount Thabor 
was built on this plan.” 

2. The round towers of Ireland : 

“ Having traced Syrian and Oriental art from the Hauran to 
Constantinople, and from Constantinople to Ravenna, I have to 
take another step and to show you how the round towers, and 
with them Byzantine and Eastern art in every department, 
extended itself from Ravenna to Ireland.”7° The whole of 
STOKES’ twelfth chapter should be consulted for the proof of 
this statement. 

3. The minor arts. 

a. Books: “It is a remarkable fact that all the books in the 
Library of the Abyssinian monastery of Sourians, on the Na- 
tron Lakes in Egypt, were recently found by an English travel- 
ler in a condition singularly resembling that of the ‘ Book of 
Armagh.’”’?! 

b. Decorative patterns: “ Interlaced patterns and knot-work, 
strongly resembling [trish designs, are commonly met with at 
Ravenna, in the older churches of Lombardy, and at Sant’ 
Abbondio, at Como, and not unfrequently appear in Byzantine 
MSS., while in the carvings of the Syrian churches of the second 
and third centuries, as well as the early churches of Georgia, 
such interlaced ornament is constantly used.” 7 

c. Various small articles: ‘“ Butler’s Ancient Coptic Churches 
of Egypt, \ately published by the Clarendon Press, has some 
very interesting illustrations of the views put forward in this lec- 
ture. It proves that the use of cashels, enclosing numerous 
churches and a conventual establishment, is common to Ireland 
and Egypt, the Egyptian churches having also wagon-vaulted 
roofs like the Irish, . . . The second volume is full of 
notices of features common to the ritual of the Coptic and Irish 
churches, the most notable of which are the use of embossed 
metal covers for MSS., of hand-bells, of book-satchels, and of 
ecclesiastical fans.” 23 


D. Direct personal communication between Ircland and the 
East. 

1. Orientals in Ireland: “In the Litany of Oengus the Cul- 

dee, which is said to have been composed about the time of 


‘19 Ibid.. p, 187. 20 /bid., pp. 244-5. 
at Miss Stokes, ‘ Early Christian Art in Ireland,’ p, 51. 22 /bid., p. 33. 
23 Stokes, p. 188, note. 
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Charlemagne, we learn that even Orientals sought the shelter of 
this island, driven hither by the intolerance of the Eastern emper- 
ors. That litany commemorates vast numbers of strangers who 
came to this island, Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, and among 
others the seven Egyptian monks buried in Disert Ulidh.” 

2. A pilgrim from Jerusalem in Ireland: “Arculf, a French 
bishop, undertook a voyage to Palestine, accompanied by one 
Peter, a Burgundian monk, about the year 690. On his return 
voyage he embarked at Rome for some port on the west coast 
of France; but, encountering a storm, was driven northward 
upon the coast of Scotland, where he took refuge with Adam- 
nan, spending a whole winter with him, till he could secure a 
passage to Gaul in one of the ships which traded to the neigh- 
boring ports. . . . Arculf had been a wise as well as a dili- 
gent traveller. He had preserved careful and extensive notes 
on waxen tablets, with plans and measurements of the buildings 
he had inspected. These sketches Adamnan copied, and worked 
up into his treatise De Sanctis Locis, which he divided into 
three books.”’ 5 

3. An Irish monk in the East. Referring to the geographi- 
cal treatise of the Irish monk Dicuil, written about 825, Professor 
Stokes saYs: ‘“ Dicuil describes, on the testimony of a monk 
named Fidelis, the canal which Hadrian made connecting the 
Nile with Suez. Fidelis and certain priests and laymen from 
Ireland were making a pilgrimage to the Holy Places. They 
took Egypt on the way, and after visiting the Pyramids sailed to 
the Red Sea by this canal; a circumstance which demonstrates 
most clearly the accuracy of Dicuil.” % 

WRIGHT”? proves that this voyage of FIDELIS must have 
occurred before 767, and thinks the priests and laymen were from 
England, reading a Britannia. Cf. with this the account of the 
three Irishmen who came to King ALFRED in 891, and who 
eventually resolved to go to Jerusalem.”® 

4. Oriental literature brought to and reproduced in Ireland : 
“Fidelis, or some monkish traveller like him, may have been 
the channel through whom the literature of Egypt and Syria 
passed over to Ireland, of which Dr. Whitley Stokes has pub- 
an interesting specimen, the Saltair Na Rann. . . . This 
volume contains a series of 162 Biblical poems or paraphrases 
attributed to AZngus the Culdee. The eleventh and twelfth are 
identical with the Book of Adam and Eve. . . . This work 
was composed in Egypt about the sixth or seventh century, 
whence it was translated into A®thiopic. . . . Dr. Malan 
says the original work was unknown in the West, and presents 
no trace of Hellenic influence. If so, its presence in Ireland is 
very striking.” 79 

24 Tbid., p. 249. as /bid., p. 99. 26 lbid., pp. 215-6. 27‘ Biog. Brit. Lit.’ p. 373. 


28 Ernetwerp, in stevenson’s Church Historians of England, ii, 434-5. 
29 STOKES, p. 216 note. 
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E. Intercourse between Ireland and Northumbria. 

For this it is only necessary to refer to BEDE’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’ assim, and to the treatment of the period there cov- 
ered in MONTALEMBERT, ‘ Monks of the West.’ One instance, 
but that an important one, must stand for many. ADAMNAN, in 
the first lustrum of the eighth century, if not earlier, brought the 
record of ARCULF’s wanderings (D. 2) to Northumbria, and 
presented it to King ALDFRITH,—his visit and gift bearing, to 
BEDE and his learned contemporaries, quite the character of an 
event : 


“Siquidem Adamnan presbyter et abbas monachorum qui 
erant in insula Hii, cum legationis gratia missus a sua gente, 
venisset ad Aldfridum regem Anglorum, et aliquandiu in ea 
provincia moratus . . . Scripsit idem vir de locis sanctis librum 
legentibus multis utillimum ; cujus auctor erat docendo ac dic- 
tando Galliarum episcopus Arcuulfus, qui locorum gratia sanc- 
torum venerat Hierosolymam, et lustrata omni terra repromis- 
sionis, Damascum quoque, Constantinopolim, Alexandriam, 
multas maris insulas adierat; patriamque navigio revertens, vi 
tempestatis in occidentalia Brittanize littora delatus est: ac post 
multa, ad memoratum Christi famulum Adamnanum perveniens, 
ubi doctus in Scripturis sanctorumque locorum gnarus esse 
compertus est, libentissime est ab illo susceptus, libentius audi- 
tus; adeo ut quaque ille se in locis sanctis memoratu digna 
vidisse testabatur, cuncta mox iste litteris mandare curaverit. 
. . . .  Porrexit autem librum hunc Adamnan Aldfrido regi, 
ac per ejus est largitionem etiam minoribus ad legendum con- 
traditus. Scriptor quoque ipse multis ab eo muneribus donatus, 
patriam remissus est. De cujus scriptis aliqua decerpere, ac 
nostra huic Historia inserere commodum fore legentibus 
reor.”’ 3° 


F. Indebtedness of Old English Literature in general, and of 
the Genesis attributed to Cedmon in particular, to Orien- 
tal tradition. 


1. Opinions of BoUTERWEK: “ Wer sich mit den Glaubens- 
lehren der christlichen Angelsachsen naher beschaftigt hat, dem 
kann es nicht entgangen sein, dass sie wenig Selbststandiges 
haben, und dass unter dem allerwarts entlehnten Vieles mit 
eingedrungen ist, was wenig oder gar nicht auf dem Grunde der 
heiligen Schrift steht. . . . . Ueberhaupt lassen die rab- 
binischen, wie alle apocryphischen Schriften, es sich angelegen 
sein, Namen und Thatsachen zu verzeichnen, welche in der 


30 Beper, ‘Hist. Eccl.” 5.15. Cf. Bape, ‘De Locis Sanctis,’ ed. Smirn, pp. 315-324; 
esp. p. 324. 
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canonischen Schriften nicht zu findensind. . . . Durch den 
Uebergang aus diesen apocryphischen Grundschriften in den 
Schriftschatz der angelsachsischen Kirche, mussten sich, etc. 

; Nehmen wir auf dieses Eindringen tremder morgen- 
landischer Namen in den Kreis der angelsachsischen Glaubens- 
anschauungen Riicksicht, etc.” 3* 

“Der Grund dieses Systems mochte durch den Kabbalismus in 
die christliche Kirche eingedrungen sein, wovon gleich mehr ; 
die eigentliche Errichtung und Ausbildung desseiben gehort 
Gregor dem Grossen an.” # 

“ Fragen wir nun nach dem Ursprunge dieser Lehre vom Sturze 
des Engelfiirsten und dem durch die Menschen bewirkten Com- 
plement der durch Verstossung der abgefallenen seligen Geister 
entstandenen Liicke in Gottes vollkommener Schépfung ; so 
werden wir zunachst in den apocryphischen Schriften der Juden 
nachzuforschen haben, ob in diesen eine sichere Spur hiervon 
sich auffinden lasst. Um zu volliger Gewissheit zu gelangen, 
bediirfte es freilich talmudischer Gelehrsamkeit.” 33 

2. Talmudic germ of the Old English Address of the Damned 
Soul to the body: “Es ist nicht meine Absicht, auf die Ver- 
breitung des Stoffes in den verschiedenen Litteraturen und das 
Abhangigkeitsverhaltnis der einzelnen Versionen von einander 
einzugehen, so sehr dies auch nach der nicht geniigenden Be- 
handlung des Gegenstandes durch Kleinert wiinschenswert 
erscheint. Wohl aber will ich im Voriibergehen auf eine, wie 
mir scheint, ausserordentlich interessante, kurze Stelle aus dem 
Talmud und zwar dem Traktat Sanhedrin hinweisen, welche bis 
jetzt allen, die sich mit diesem Stoffe beschiaftigt haben, unbe- 
kannt geblieben ist, und deren Kenntnis ich Herrn Professor 
Varnhagen verdanke. Die Stelle steht in italienischer Uber- 
setzung bei Levi, Parabole, Leggende e Pensieri raccolti dai 
Libri talmudici 397, in deutscher bei Gerson, Chelec oder Tal- 
mudischer Jiidenschatz (1610) 19 und bei Ehrmann, Aus Palis- 
tina und Babylon, 122. In dem zuletzt genannten Werke lautet 
sie: 

Ein rémischer Kaiser sagte einst zu dem ihm befreundeten 
Rabbi Juda Ha-Nassi:* K®6rper und Seele kénnen beim einstig- 
en Gottesgerichte jede Schuld d der Siinde von sich abwalzen. 
Der Korper kann sagen: ‘ Die Seele hat die Siinden begangen ; 
ich bin zur Siinde unfahig ; seitdem ich von der Seele getrennt 
bin, liege ich im Grabe, wie der leblose Stein.’ Die Seele kann 
wieder sagen: ‘ Der Korper hat die Siinden begangen ; seitdem 
ich von ihm getrennt bin, kenne ich keine Leidenschaften und 
schwebe frei wie der Vogel in den Liiften.’ 


a Ein bertihmter Schriftgelehrter, der Ende des 2. und Anfang des 3. Jahr. lebte und 
den einen Teil des Talmud, der den Namen Mischna fihrt, redigierte. Vgl. tiber ihn be- 
sonders Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Litt. (Berlin, 1845.) I 337 und Ofter, 


31 Bourerwek, ‘Cadmons des Angelsachsen Biblische Dichtungen,’ cxii-cxiv. 
32 /bid., cxliv. 33 lbid., cxlvii. 
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Im Nachfolgenden antwortet der Rabbi dann mit einem 
Gleichnisse, welches lehren soll, dass Gott die Seele wieder in 
den K6rper bringen und iiber beide Gericht halten wird. 

Vergleicht man den obigen kurzen Text mit den viel umfan- 
greichern abendlandischen Bearbeitungen, so findet man, das die 
in den letztern entwickelten Gedanken nichts als eine weitere 
Ausfiihrung des Grundgedankens der Talmudstelle sind. Ich 
trage demnach kein Bedenken, die letztere gewissermassen als 
die Urzelle aller der spatern Bearbeitungen zu betrachten. Ich 
will damit nicht ohne weiteres behaupten, dass die letztern oder, 
richtiger gesagt, diejenige verlorene Alteste Bearbeitung, auf 
welche die uns erhaltenen direkt oder indirekt zuriickgehen, nun 
direkt oder indirekt auf jener Talmudstelle beruhe. Es ist dies 
zwar an und fiir sich durchaus méglich; aber so lange die Bezieh- 
ungen des Talmud zu den abendlandischen Litteraturen nicht 
aufgedeckt sind—eine Arbeit von grosser Schwierigkeit, aber 
auch der allergréssten Wichtigkeit, von der fiir die vergleich- 
ende Litteraturgeschichte, namentlich betreffs der Frage nach 
den Beziehungen zwischen Orient und Occident, eine Fiille 
neuer Gesichtspunkte zu erwarten ist—muss man mit solchen 
Behauptungen sehr vorsichtig sein. [Es ist ausser dieser einen 
MOglichkeit natiirlich auch die andere vorhanden, dass beide 
Versionen, die im Talmud und die verloren gegangene Urver- 
sion der abendlandischen Bearbeitungen, aus einer gemeinsamen 
Quelle geflossen sind. Da aber diese letztere verloren gegan- 
gen oder wenigstens zur Zeit unbekannt ist, darf die Talmudver- 
sion als deren Reprisentatin gelten.% 


G. Special indebtedness of the poctic dialogue of Salomon and 
Saturn to Oriental tradition. 


1. KEMBLE’s belief: “ Many circumstances conspire to render 
it probable that among the Jewish traditions, whether in the Tal- 
mud or not, the first germ of it [i. e., the foreign element] is to be 
found, from whence it probably found its way into the East, and 
through some early religious book into the West also.” 35 

“Many of the popular ideas which were held by our Saxon 
forefathers concerning the actual situation and appearance of 
purgatory, and more especially of paradise, are not easily to be 
accounted for, unless we suppose them derived from some of 
the sectarians of the eastern church,” 3 

2. TEN BRINK'S belief: “In England the gnomic dialogue, 
as far as preserved, is connected with an oriental legend, at least 
with a legend developed within the range of Judaism. This 
legend contrasts King Salomon with Marcolis, the Mercury, or 


34 See also my article in Mop. LanG. Norgs for March, 189r (vi, 71 ff.). 
34 Witnecm Linow, in Erlanger Beitrage sur Engl. Philologie 1, 1-3. 
35 Kemace, ‘Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of Salomon and Saturn,’ pp. 8-9. 

36 Wricnr, ‘St. Patrick’s Purgatory,’ p. 25. 
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Hermes, of classical antiquity, as the representative of Jewish 
wisdom, against the wisdom and eloquence of the heathen. In 
the place of Marcolis, however, we find Saturnus. This change 
is perhaps best explained by a confusion of Marcolis with Mal- 
col (Milcol, Milcom) ; that is, Moloch, the oriental Saturn. Two 
incomplete poetical dialogues between Salomon and Saturnus 
have come down to us. Their contents are Christian through- 
out, though blended with both Rabbinical and Germanic ele- 
ments.” 37 

3. EBERT’s belief: ‘“ Das angelsachsische Werk hat einen 
viel alterthiimlicheren, ernsten Charakter, der den orientalischen 
Ursprung dieser eigenthiimlichen Dictung iiberall offen zeigt.” 3° 

“Es ist unter ihm [Saturnus] nicht der alte Gott der klassis- 
chen Mythologie, dessen Namen er fiihrt, zu verstehen, wie sich 
aus dem ganzen Werke ergibt, sondern ein Fiirst der Chaldier, 
von einem damonischen Geschlechte, den Salomo einmal Bruder 
nennt.”’ 

“Hier preist er zunachst von neuem und mitunter in ganz 
orientalischer Weise das ‘Wort Gottes’ (se Godes cwide), so 
als den Honig der Seele, die Milch des Geistes.” 


H. Link connecting the prose dialogue of Salomon and Saturn 
with the Genesis attributed to Cadmon. 


The facts are given by BOUTERWEK :39- “In Salomo z. B. 
(S. 184. ed. KEMBLE) wird mitgetheilt, dass Noahs Frau Dalila 
hiess, Chams lIaitarecta, lapheths Catafluvia, ‘oder mit andern 
Namen heisst man sie Olla und Ollina und Ollibana ;’ im Cadmon 
dagegen (1542) werden diese vier Frauen ‘ Percoba, Olla, Olliua 
und Olliuani’ geheissen. . . . Olliuani oder Ollibana, viel- 
leicht auch Olliva, wurde aus Ezechiel Kap. 23 hergenommen, 
wo die beiden Frauen Ohol4h und Oholibah die K6nigreiche 
Israel und Juda darstellen; die Tradition aber machte sie zu 
Frauen der Séhne Noahs. Eine Oholibam4h war iibrigens aus 
Gen. 36, 2 bekannt; ihren Namen schreiben die LXX : *OArfeuc, 
die Vulgata : Oolibama.” 


1. Direct communication between England and the East. 


1. BENEpicT Biscop, A.D. 665-7 (by way of Lerins): “After 
some months he went to the island of Lerins, where he joined 
himself to the company of monks, received the tonsure, and, 
having taken the vow, observed the regular discipline with due 
solicitude ; and when he had for two years been instructed inthe 
suitable learning of the monastic life, he determined(. . . .)to 
return.” 4° 


37 ‘ Early English Literature,’ pp. 88-9. 
38 ‘Gesch. der Litt. des Mittelalters in Abendlande,’ iii, 91 ; /4/d., 92; /did., 93. 
39 ‘ Caedmon's, etc.,’ cxiii-cxiv. 40 Beng, ‘ Lives of the Abbots.’ 
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2. WILLIBALD, the Saxon traveller: “In the year 723, soon 
after the feast of Easter, Willibald departed from Rome with 
only two companions ; but his example excited the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen, and during his journey their ! number 
increased to eight. . . . With lightsome hearts the pilgrims 
departed from Edessa. A tedious road of a hundred miles con- 
ducted them to Damascus ; and a week was spent in visiting the 
curiosities of the royal city. They were now on the confines of 
Palestine. After crossing the Libanus and the higher Galilee, 
they arrived at Nazareth. . . . They descended to the city 
of Tiberias: the Christian inhabitants were numerous; and a 
synagogue of Jews preserved the memory of the ancient Rab- 
bins. . . . They traversed Palestine in every direction, till 
their curiosity was exhausted, and fatigue and infirmity admon- 
ished them to return to Europe. . . . Willibald 
after seven years of pilgrimage, retired to the celebrated monas- 
tery of Cassino . . . — died at an advanced age, bishop of 
Eichstadt, in the year 786.” 

3. King ALFRED: “ For we have seen and read letters, 
accompanied with presents, which were sent to him by Abel, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem.” 4 


J. Presence of an Oriental, a contemporary of Caedmon, in 
England, where he lived in exalted station for twenty-one 
years. 


Archbishop THEoporE, who arrived in England in 669, and 
died in 690: “At first he [i. e. Pope Vitalian] thought of 
Hadrian, an African by race, and abbot of a monastery not far 
from Naples, a man equally ‘ active and prudent, conversant with 
Scripture and all ecclesiastical rule’ and, which was then a rare 
attainment, ‘a Greek as well asa Latin Scholar.’ . . Ha- 
drian might be called a fellow countryman of St. Cyprian and 
St. Augustine. Theodore was, in the same sense, a fellow- 
townsman of St. Paul, ‘born at Tarsus, a city in Cilicia,’ ‘ well 
trained alike in secular and in sacred learning, familiar both with 
Latin and Greek literature, of high character and of venerable 
age.’ "43 


K. Urish and English knowledge of Hebrew. 


AILERAN: “About the year 660 Aileran was abbat of that 
place [i. e. Clonard], as he died of the great plague which rav- 
aged all western Europe in the year 665. He wrote a work on 
the mystical meaning of the names in our Lord’s genealogy. 

. . . He takes the names of our Lord’s progenitors, investi- 
gates the meaning of the original Hebrew, and skilfully deduces 
leSsons and applications.” + 

41 Lancarp, * Anglo-Saxon Church,’ ii, 107-113. 42 Asser, ‘ Life of Alfred.’ 

43 Bricur, ‘ Early English Church History,’ p. 219. 44 STOKES, p. 220. 
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2. ALDHELM: “Ita enim in antiquariis suze lingua legitur, 
prophetarum exempla, Davidis psalmos, Salomonis tria_ volu- 
mina, Hebraicis literis bene novit, et legem Moysaicam.” 45 
3. BEDE: 

a. WRIGHT'S testimony: ‘His commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures show that he uriderstood the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages.” 46 

b. ALCUIN’S testimony: ‘ Est quoque in eo libello psalterium 
parvum, quod dicitur beati Bedz presbyteri psalterium, quem 
(sic) ille collegit per versus dulces in laude Dei et orationibus per 
singulos psalmos.juxta Hebraicam veritatem.”’ 47 

c. A quotation from Brpe’s ‘ De Schematis et Tropis Sacre 
Scripture’: “ Paronomasia denominatio dicitur, quoties dictio 
— similis ponitur in significatione diversa, mutata videlicet 
itera vel syllaba. . . . Quam Esaias propheta capite quinto, 
figuram elegantissime in sua lingua confecit, ubi ait: Expectavi 
ut faceret judicium et ecce iniquitas : et justitiam, et ecce clamor. 
Hebraice enim judicium#® . . . dicitur, . . . iniquitas, 

justitia, . . . clamor, appellatur. Pulchre itaque 
una vel addita vel mutata litera, sic verborum similitudinem 
temperavit, ut pro dictione . . . diceret . . . ,et pro 
poneret vi 

4. Eceert of York: “ Egbert taught there Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew.” 5° Cf. ALCUIN’s lines on the York Library (‘ De Pont. 
et Sanct. Ebor. Eccl.,’ vv. 1536-40) : 


‘** Tlic invenies veterum vestigia patrum, 
Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe ; 
Graecia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis ; 
Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit ore superno, 
Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit.”’ 


5. Atcuin: “ He [i. e. Alcuin] had also attempted the study 
of Hebrew.” * Cf. A. 3. 

A comparison of the facts here adduced can, in my opinion, 
lead the unprejudiced investigator to but one conclusion, namely, 
that there probably was sufficient Oriental learning at Whitby, 
at some time during Cadmon’s sojourn there, to admit of an 
intelligent bestowal upon him of an Oriental appellation. There 


45 Faricrus, quoted in Wricnt, ‘ Biog Brit. Lit.’ p. 21. 

46 Wricur, * Biog. Brit. Lit.,’ p. 274. To the some effect the ‘ Dict. Christ. Biog.’ and 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

47 Atcurtn’s letter to Bishop Anno, of Salzburg (ed, Jarret, epist. 234), with a book which 
is still preserved as No. 106 of Cologne Cathedral Library ; quotcd in Mavor and Lumsy's 
ed. of Bape, pp. 398-9, 





e 
48 The blanks left in the inder of this q ion are in the original filled by the 
Hebrew words which are translated. See note 4. 49 Buns, ed. Gires, 6, 84-5. 


go Wricut, * Biog. Brit. Lit.,’ p. 36. 51 Loruntz, ‘ Life of Alcuin,’ p. 245. 
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remain one or two considerations to be added. If Caedmon ver- 
sified, as BEDE asserts, the whole history of Genesis (tota Gene- 
sis historia), his teachers must in time have reached Gen. 15, 19. 
Here may have been the starting-point of an etymological 
inquiry or speculation. Any attempt at the exegesis of the gen- 
tile name Kadmonites (Vulg. Cedmonzos ; Sept. KeSy@raii vs) 
must have led a scholar possessed of even the most moderate 
knowledge of Hebrew to the radical signification of the word, 
and from this to the application of the root as a new appellative 
would have been but a step. Were there not several men in 
England who could have given this exposition? Could not 
BENEDICT Biscop have done so, after his return from Lerins ? 
Could not THEODORE, a native of Tarsus, and a very learned 
man for those times? Could not BEDE himself have done so, 
had the name not been conferred before his time? Would it 
even be too rash to assume that ADAMNAN, during ARCULF’S 
stay with him, might have picked up sufficient Hebrew for this 
purpose, and that he might have dispensed it while on his visit 
to ALDFRITH ? 

An argument in favor of its derivation from the Hebrew might 
also be drawn from phonological considerations. The first syl- 
lable of the Saxonized name is short. The MSS. of Bepe’s 
history which SWEET has used for his ‘Oldest English Texts’ 
give either Caed- or Ced-; in ALFRED’Ss translation the MSS. 
cited by SMITH give Ced- or Cead. The last form is almost 
decisive for the shortness of the syllable at the date of the Saxon 
MSS., if not earlier. But how does it stand with regard to the 
second syllable? Is this short or long? It is noticeable that 
the vowel of the second syllable is always 0, whether in the 
Latin or the Saxon manuscripts already referred to. This need 
occasion no surprise so far as the Old English version is con- 
cerned, since @ in these MSS. has the preference over a before a 
nasal. But in the Latin MSS. the case is somewhat different ; 
here the preference is as decidedly for a. If we disregard Dom- 
noc, Dommoc, BH 106-7 (the references are to the ‘ Oldest 
English Texts’), about which I am by no means clear, the MSS. 
have only one @ to twenty-four a’s. The list is as follows : 

Cant- 1, 21, 22(2), 162; Angulus 23; Uuant- 28(3); Am- 35; 
Bancorna- 49(2), 50 (a once corrected from 0); Anna 142, 149, 
150(2), 192, 197; -man 207, 225, 226; -manno 240; And- 282. 
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Against these there isnothing to oppose except -mon 351, unless 
we add the doubtful Dom- 106, 107(2). Without the inclusion 
of the latter, the proportion is, as already stated : 

a:or24:1 
With such inclusion, it is : 

a:::24:4 
Even if we confine our examination to the syllable -man, the 
proportion will be : 

a:0r4:1 

In any case, if the etymology of the second syllable of Czd- 
mon were either Germanic or Celtic -man, it is more than prob- 
able that out of four MSS. of BEpg, three would have -man, and 
that out of three MSS. of Bede, two would have -man. In fact, 
however, they all have -mon. What is the explanation of this 
singular circumstance? On any theory of probabilities which 
takes into account the current etymology of the second syllable 
there is no explanation. If we suppose the second syllable to 
have contained long 0, the phenomenon is perfectly regular, and 
all difficulty vanishes. If the Hebrew etymology be accepted, 
we should write in normalized Old English, Caedm6n ; if we pre- 
fer to believe that the form was more directly derived from the 
Septuagint or Vulgate spelling, we should have Cedmé6n. The 
former might readily pass into Ceadmé6n, and thus the actual 
spellings would all be accounted for, and the curious uniformity 
in the last syllable would receive the only natural and unforced 
explanation of which it seems capable. The persistency in the 
preference for a, shown by the correction of Boncorna- to Ban- 
corna-, is scarcely to be thought of as suspended in this case, 
without the assignment of some cause ; in the search for a cause 
we are ‘almost necessarily diiven to postulate an o (probably 
long); and the postulation of long 0 conducts us in the most 
natural way back to the Hebrew etymology. 

It is not a little singular that the possible relation between the 
words Cedmon and Cadmus has never been pointed out. Cad- 
mus the Phoenician, according to a tradition at least as old as 
Herodotus, introduced alphabetic writing into Greece. Cadmus 
brought letters to the Greeks ; Cedmon brought literature tothe 


English. Herodotus says (5, 58): ‘‘ Now the Pheenicians who 
came with Cadmus . . . introduced into Greece upon their 
arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of writing, 
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whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been ignorant. 
And originally they shaped their letters exactly like all the other 
Pheenicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they changed by 
degrees their language, and together with it the form .likewise 
of their characters. Now the Greeks who dwelt about those 
parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoenician 
letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some varia- 
tion in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the present use, 
still calling the letters Phoenician, as justice required, after the 
name of those who were the first to introduce them into 
Greece.” 


The latest resea:ches have seemingly not invalidated this view. 
It is true that Professor Sayce, in his notice of GLASER’S 
*Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens’ 5% says: 

“If the early use of writing in Arabia can be maintained, it 
will be necessary to modify very considerably the prevalent 
views as to the origin and history of the alphabet. . . . If 
Dr. Glaser’s conclusions . . . can stand the test of future 
research, it will no longer be possible to speak of the Phcenician 
alphabet as the mother of the =a of the world. The 
Pheenician alphabet will itself have been derived from one of the 


alphabets of Arabia. There is much to be said for such a view.” 


However, this would scarcely affect the question of transmis- 
sion of alphabetic characters to Greece. Upon the latter point 
modern scholars, so far as they are entitled to speak with 
authority, are seemingly at one. Thus PERROT and CHIPIEZ : 53 


“In no part of the Hellenic mainland was their influence [i. e- 
that of the Sidonians] more strongly felt than in Beeotia. This 
is proved by the myth of Cadmus, or ‘the Oriental’ (from 
kedem, east), who is said to have imported the alphabet into 
Greece, and to have founded the city of Thebes.” 


And so Sayce himself : % 

“The Kadmeians are usually in Greek writers the Phoenicians 
of Thebes, afterwards dispossessed by the Greek Beeotians. 
Kadmos, their leader, was the son of the Pheenician King Age- 
nor or Khna (7. e. Canaan, ‘the lowlands,’ a name originally 
given to the Phoenician coast-land only), and the communicator 
of the Pheenician alphabet to the Greeks. . . . His name 
means ‘the Eastern’. or ‘ the ancient god,’ from the Phcenician 
kedem (‘east’ and ‘ancient’). . . . The Kadmeians at 
Athens were said to have been the fugitives from Thebes 
(Herod. 5, 57), but more probably a Phoenician colony existed 
at Athens in the prehistoric age.” And again (p. 410): “ The 


‘52 Academy, Dec, 27, 1890. 53 ‘History of Art in Pheenicia,’ English trans. i, 29. 
54 ‘Ancient Empires of the East,’ p. 30. 
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Assyrian character of early Greek art is due to its Phoenician 
inspiration. . . . The Greek alphabet, as the forms and 
names of its letters declare, was a Phoenician gift. Tradition 
ascribes it to Kadmos, ‘ the ancient’ or ‘ eastern ’ of Thebes, the 
son of Khna or Canaan.” 

The radical meaning of the names Cadmus and Cedmon— 
if the latter is Semitic—is the same; both the personages are 
innovators ; both have to do, though in different senses, with the 
beginnings of literature for a nation. Is there not something 
significant in this coincidence ? Was it perhaps the exegesis of 
some Latin or Greek author who contained a reference to the 
Cadmeian tradition which suggested the application to the Eng- 
lish poet? This hypothesis, though tempting, would lead us too 
far. We should still have to account for the ending of the 
poet’s name, and to do this would not be easy. On the whole, 
the simpler hypothesis of the derivation of Czdmon is to be 
preferred, though the remarkable similarity between it and the 
word Cadmus may yet throw further light on the word and the 
story. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


Yara University. 





Il.—A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE FROM 
THE AZSTHETIC STANDPOINT. 


That teacher of literature who has not comprehended the sig- 
nificance of a work of Art, has never been endued with the 
spirit and power of his high calling. He stands unwittingly in 
the place of an apostle of “ that external quality of bodies which 
may be shown to be in some sort typical of the Divine attri- 
butes.” 

“ Those qualities, or types,” according to RUSKIN, “ on whose 
combination is dependent the power of mere material loveliness" 
are: 


“Infinity, or the type of Divine Incomprehensibility ; Unity, 
or the type of the Divine Comprehensibility ; Repose, or the 
type of the Divine Permanence ; Symmetry, or the type of the 
Divine Justice ; Purity, or the type of the Divine Energy ; Mod- 


eration, or the type of Government by Law.” 


Does a work of Art in its length, and breadth, and height, 
and depth mean so much? Does one of SHAKESPEARE’S 
dramas stand for that much? Let the teacher of literature 
realize this and he will be clothed with a newer and finer dignity. 

He ought to stand forth as the expounder of that “ Beauty ” 
which “is its own excuse for being,” against utilitarian beauty. 
Weare in the thrall of utilitarian ideas and are being dwarfed 
into low and mean statures. We need to appropriate much of 
that which will enlarge us and lift us up towards Deity. It is a 
lamentable fact that “ we only believe as deep as we live.” The 
Master found this low kind of faith on the earth, and in that 
memorable sermon not only reprehended engrossing anxiety for 
something to eat and something to drink and something to wear, 
but exhorted men to “ consider the lilies of the field.”’ 

Things have an esthetic value as well as autility value. Utili- 
tarian worth is intrinsic, zsthetic worth is extrinsic. The intrin- 
sic administers to the necessities, comforts and conveniences of 
the body, the outer man; the extrinsic, because it is a symbolic 
worth, ministers to the soul, the inner man. That which grati- 
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fies the senses is utilitarian; that which gratifies the imagination 
is esthetic. The one has in it the greed and selfishness of the 
Pit, the other has the charity and unselfishness of the God who 
inhabits eternity. Are not men rampant to monopolize the 
goods of this world? Do they not quarrel and often cut one an- 
other’s throats for paltry considerations? But in the presence 
of that which no man can put into his pocket, but which, if he 
take, must receive into the soul, how would we have all men 
share it? We are perfectly unselfish in wishing every one to 
enjoy the magster-pieces of Art. We would call every one to 
see the rainbow, pillared on earth, arching the heavens. How 
often do we exult with one another in the rapturous beauty of a 
sunset? Over our bread and meat we may spit and snarl, but 
at the feast of beauty there is the concord of the bright inhabi- 
tants of the celestial home. 

We need to learn more frequently and fully the soul-value of 
things in order to bring the spirit that thinks no evil into our 
wretched utilitarian life. 

“The new virtue which constitutes a thing beautiful is a cer- 
tain cosmical quality, or a power to suggest relation to the whole 
world, and so lift the object out of a pitiful individuality. 

The feat of the imagination is in showing the con- 
vertibility of everything into every other thing. Facts which 
had never before left their stark common sense, snddenly figure 
as Eleusinian mysteries. My boots and chair and candlestick 
are fairies in disguise, meteors and -constellations. All the facts 
in nature are nouns of the intellect, and make the grammar of 
the eternal language. . . . . And there is a joy in perceiv- 
ing the representative or sy mbolic character of a fact, which no 
bare fact or event can ever give,” 


so writes EMERSON. Again in verse, he says: 


‘* Give to barrows trays and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance, 


Let statue, picture park and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn 

And make each morrow a new morn 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
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His children fed at heavenly tables. 
Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man in Earth to acclimate 

And bend the exile to his fate, 

And moulded of one element 

With the days and firmament, 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb 
And live on even terms with Time.”’ 

As illustrative of how mean the utilitarian estimate of a thing 
is, consider how the people in general regard the sky. There 
is no portion of God’s creation that speaks more to the soul and 
less to the meaner man, and yet, men generally think of the sky 
as a something under which sunshine and rain succeed each 
other to the intent that grass may grow and their barns be filled. 
This from RUSKIN is apropos : 

“Every essential purpose of the sky might, so far as we know, 
be answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, a great ugly 
black rain cloud were brought up over the blue, and everything 
well watered, and so all left blue again until next Ms with per- 
haps a film of morning and evening mist for dew. And instead 
of this, there is not a moment of any day of our lives, when 
nature is not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, 
glory after glory, and working still upon such exquisite and 
constant principles of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite 
certain it is all done for us and intended for our perpetual pleas- 
ure. . . . And yet we never attend to it, we never make 
ita subject of thought, but as it has to do with our animal sen- 
sations, we look upon all by which it speaks to us more clearly 


than the brutes, upon all which bears witness to the intention of 


the Supreme, that we are to receive more from the covering 
vault than light and dew which we share with the weed and the 
worm, only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous 
accident, too common and too vain to be worthy of a moment 
of watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. . . . . They 
are but the blunt and low faculties of our nature, which can only 
be addressed through lampblack and lightning. It is in quiet 
and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, and the 
calm, and the perpetual,—that which must be sought ere it is 
seen, and loved ere it is understood,—things which the angels 
work out for us daily, and yet vary eternally, which are never 
wanting, and never repeated, which are to be found always, yet 
each found but once; it is through these that the lesson of devo- 
tion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty given.” 


Now note how this artist sees the material nearness of God in 
the heavens. 
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“In them hath he set a ¢abernacle for the sun ; whose burning 
bal!, which without the firmament would be seen as an intolera- 
ble and scorching circle in the blackness of vacuity, is by that 
firmament surrounded with gorgeous service, and tempered with 
mediatorial ministries, by the firmament of clouds the — 
pavement is spread for his chariot wheels at morning, by the 
firmament of clouds the temple is built for his presence to fill 
with light at noon; by the firmament of clouds the purple veil 
is closed at evening round the sanctuary of his rest ; by the mists 
of the firmament his implacable light is divided, and its sepa- 
rated fierceness appeased into the soft blue that fills the depth 
of the distance with its bloom, and the flush with which the 
mountains burn as they drink the overflowing of the day-spring. 
And in this tabernacling of unendurable sun with men, through 
the shadows of the firmament, God would seem to set forth the 
stooping of His own majesty to men, upon the ¢hrone of the 
firmament. . . . . . And all those passings to and fro 
of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and all those visions of 
silver palaces built about the horizon, and voices of moaning 
winds and threatening thunders, and glories of colored robe and 
cloven ray, are but to deepen in our hearts the acceptance, and 
distinctness, and dearness of the simple words, ‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven.’”’ 

It is the utilitarian value of things that can be reckoned in 
dollars and cents ; the zsthetic value is enduring and can be told 
only in terms of the soul’s infinite and eternal attributes. 

Is it not clear that the quality which constitutes a thing beau- 
tiful is external ? that it is something extrinsic? that it does not 
inhere in the thing by nature, but is sapernatural ? 

This external quality must, then, come from without. Whence 
does it come? From workmanship. It is workmanship that 
gives worth to material even from the utility standpoint, but the 
workmanship that lifts material into soul service is fine art. The 
workmanship that surpasses the material constitutes Art. 

Ovip in describing the Sun-God’s palace, after speaking of 
the lofty columns and the splendid and priceless material adds, 
“ Materiam opus Superabat.” 

** Sublime on lofty columns, bright with gold 
And fiery carbuncle, its roof inlaid 
With ivory, rose the Palace of the Sun, 
Approached by folding gates with silver sheen 
Radiant ; Material priceless,—yet less prized 
For its worth than what the cunning head 
Of Mulciber thereon had wrought.”’ 
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The workmanship of the artisan is mechanica', but that of the 
artist is creative. The artist isa creator. “The delight which 
a work of art affords, seems to arise from our recognizing in it 
the mind that formed Nature, again in active operation.” The 
artist unlike the artisan, “ disindividualizes” himself, and be- 
comes for the moment the vent of the absolute mind which in 
every such instance creates. Wherefore, “the artist does not 
feel himself to be the parent of his work.”” Does not this indi- 
cate the divine significance of a work of art? 

But if the artist is a creator, his works are creations, and 
therefore organic. EMERSON writes: 

“We feel, in seeing a noble building, which rhymes well, as 
we do in hearing a perfect song, that it is spiritually organic ; 
that is, had a necessity, in nature, for being ; was one of the pos- 
sible forms in the Divine mind, and is now only discovered and 
executed by the artist not arbitrarily composed by him.” 


He further says: 

“Arising out of eternal Reason, one and perfect, whatever is 
beautiful rests on the foundation of the necessary. Nothing is 
arbitrary, nothing is insulated in beauty. It depends forever on 


the necessary and useful. The plumage of the bird, the mimic 
plumage of the insect, has a reason for its rich colors in the con- 


stitution of the animal.” 


Do you remember that CuvieR could from single bones 
reconstruct the bony fabrics to which they belonged, and that 
AGassiz from isolated scales restored the whole fish? Why ? 
Because in the constitution of an organic whole there are no un- 
necessary and insignificant parts. So art has been rightly 
termed “the purgation of superfluities.” No integral part of a 
work of art is less necessary and less significant than such a part 
of a sentient creature. This further emphasizes the excellency 
of workmanship found in the hightest art. But highest art 
demands workmanship that produces the ideal of a species. It 
is evident there are few, if any, perfect individuals of any species 
in Nature. Nature is always striving to make the perfect 
flower, or the perfect man. Does any one ask if man can see 
the ideals towards which nature is straining and has not yet 
attained? The answer is, 

‘* His soul sees the perfect, 
Which his eyes seek in vain.”’ 
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In accomplishing this end in art, it is true that “ the soul doth 
the body make,” but it makes it through the man, the artist. 
hence workmanship. BROWNING says: 

‘* Paint the soul, never mind legs and arms! ”’ 


He said, however, a little before, of the soul, 
Che “it’sa fire, smgke . . . noit’s not 
It’s vapor done up like a new-born babe.”’ 


Who the most ardent admirer of BROWNING can say that we 
have not here his rule of faith and practice? Can you paint the 
soul and not mind legs and arms? 
TENNYSON, that artist next to SHAKESPEARE, knows there is 
a human side to art, represented in workmanship, and that for 
man it is all-important, because through it only is the divine sig- 
nificance of a thing made manifest. He knows too that the soul of 
things makes the body, and knows the body is made through a 
conscious agent, through a self-conscious agent, wherefore the 
body may be marred in the making. How diligently and uner- 
ringly did he make his faith in this direction tell with effect ? 
Let us examine his workmanship to find if he makes every 
part—any part—vital and necessary to the whole of which it isa 
part. Any part ought to be suggestive and significant of the 
whole, just as a single bone was to CuviER. If it is not, the 
work is not organic, not art. 
Suppose we take the picture of the Miller in the first stanza of 
“ The Miller’s Daughter.” 
‘*T see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curl’d, 
Seem’d half-within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world.” 


Who can add to that or take from it and not spoil it? Do you 
know why he called him “wealthy”? Because he had “busy 
wrinkles round his eyes,”’ because he had a “ smile that was full 
of dealings with the world.” This smile was not only “ wise,” 
but a “ slow wise smile,” “seem’d half-within and half-without” 
—that means equanimity, and it cur/’d around his dusty fore- 
head dry/y. Could you expect ‘‘a slow wise smile” to do oth- 
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erwise than cur/,—a quick smile would flash—and curl dry/y, 
round a dusty forehead, beneath which is the double chin, and 
all belonging toa portly size? How strong is the unity? It 
lacks nothing, nor has it a jot too much! It is complete 
within itself, yet the part of a larger whole. It is like the per- 
fect arm of a body, not too long nor too short, not too large nor 
too small. ; 

By the way, does not the part, or the whole, which has neither 
more nor less than of right belongs to it, represent justice? And 
in the realm of art where no utilitarian interest of any party is 
subserved, but the free unselfish pleasure of all, completeness 
represents divine justice. 

With all the unity and completeness of this first stanza note 
how vitally it is joined to the second, also complete in itself. It 
is another part of the Miller's picture. 

““In yonder chair I see him sit, 

Three fingers round the old silver cup, 

I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 

With summer lightnings of a soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 

So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad.”’ 
Is not that the kind of soul fit for the wealthy Miller of double 
chin and portly size? Such a soul in such a body, with its 
summer lightnings, would shine through gray eyes, too ! 

These two stanzas show TENNYSON’s workmanship not only 
in the parts themselves, but his skill in joining the parts: they 
are complete and vitally joined. These stanzas taken together 
make a larger, necessary, part of the whole poem. The poem is 
about “ The Miller’s Daughter,’ but what Miller’s daughter? 
Why, the wealthy Miller’s daughter. The whole poem is made 
of living parts fitly joined together. This is the character of 
TENNYSON’S workmanship everywhere.. It is creative work- 
manship that can make a complete whole of perfect parts. 

All this shows the excellency of TENNysON’s workmanship 
with reference to the organic elements of unity and completeness 
Let us look at the material on which he displayed his skill. He 
had such common stuff as, “miller,” “wrinkles,” “eyes,” 
“smile,” “forehead,” “dusty,” “world,” “chair,” “three 
fingers,” “silver cup,” “jest,” “summer lightnings.” He didn’t 
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have these actual things, but the ideas of them. Does not his 
workmanship make much out of little? Does not his work- 
manship surpass his material ? 
Suppose we take that wayside flower, the dandelion, to find 
how much the artist can make out of so common a thing ? 
He speaks of it as 
‘*Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth ”’ 


Can you fathom the depth of that expression, “ harmless 
gold”? How abundant is this “harmless gold”! It /ringes, 
not the unfrequented pathway, but the dusty road. Can you tell 
how much is meant in saying that chz/dren—not men—pluck it ? 
and pluck it as “ high-hearted buccaneers” ? There is gold for 
you that has been coined not in a government mint, but in the 
soul of the poet. It has been coined, not into hard yellow dollars, 
but into the currency of Heaven. It has thestamp of the divine 


upon it; that is why it is incomprehensible. That is what the 
poet means a little further on, in saying that 


‘* Most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value.”’ 


Listen to another stanza about this matchless wealth : 
‘*Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age to rob the lover’s heart of ease ; 
*Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye.”’ 


Everything made, has a significance commensurate with the 
diameter of the being that made it. All creation is full of the 
significance of God. It is the peculiar prerogative of the artist 
to stamp God’s enduring values upon things. Does not that 
require creative workmanship? Has not the common dande- 
lion been recreated for us? 
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But when we say the flower has been recreated, it is not meant 
actually, only that the idea of the flower, that is, the pictured 
product of mental processes, has been recreated with cosmical 
relations. Only in this way can the flower be taken out of the 
entanglement of a confusing variety and made to stand out in 
its individuality as a part of the universal whole. Everything in 
nature in its individual significance points, in one direction, to 
God as its maker, and, in the other, to man for the purpose of 
its creation. Individuality is the main thing. It is that which 
art aims at, because it is that which pleases. 

Since it is the pictured product of thé dandelion that can be 
recreated and not the actual flower, we can infer the essential 
nature of creation as a process: it is spiritual. The flower was a 
pictured product in the mind of God before it became a material 
product. The physical product is not a creation but expressive 
of a creation. Then a creation is essentially spiritual, and so 
has the infinities for its elements. God comes down to man in 
representative physical facts ; man ascends to God through the 
interpretation of these facts. Remember that the physical pro- 
duct is only a representation of a creation, therefore if one com- 
prehend fully what is represented he recreates and in recreating 
he puts God’s meaning on the thing. This is called “ thinking 
God’s thoughts after him.” That the artist does. 

Note that God goes from the spiritual product to the physical, 
but the artist goes from the physical product to the spiritual. 
Unless the man express the result of such a process in a physi- 
cal form he is not knownas an artist. The artist’s material, then, 
is spiritual, which fact prevents his work ever falling into the 
sphere of the utilitarian. 

But in order to express a spiritual process and product a physi- 
cal basis is needed. In this basis workmanship is displayed. 
The physical basis of art in literature is language. 

The creative genius of the artist is hindered in its free play of 
expression by the physical basis in which he works. For 
instance, in sculpture only formal beauty can be represented ; in 
painting the necessity of simultaneousness cripples ; in music we 
have quantity and quality but not distinctness. In literature, 
however, language obstructs least the efforts of the unseen, but 
real, things of the soul to publish themselves. “ Material only 
on one side,”” EMERSON calls language “a demigod.” It is the 
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universal medium for the communication of thought. For that 
reason we ought to expect to find the highest art in literature. 
There it is we do find it as TENNysoN and SHAKESPEARE bear 
witness. 

The significance of a work of art is a fact potent enough to 
urge us to study it, but when the physical side of art is language 
the reason is more potent, in that it is more accessible to our in- 
telligence. We are all practiced in the use of language, but not 
all in the use of the chisel and the brush. The richest art is thus 
accessible to all. 

More than that, we do not need to make an ocean voyage to 
find this best art! Why have we not realized that? For a few 
dollars we can have all the master-pieces of all literatures. 

Almost every home in this land has some of the masters, and 
oftenest the two or three greatest. Whose is the fault that they 
do not appreciate them as masters, but are settled in the conclu- 
sion that there is no art worth speaking of this side of the Gal- 
leries of Europe? Let the teachers of literature answer that 
question. 

Think of it! For two dimes one can have ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ and ‘ Paradise Lost’! For less than one dollar one 
can own the countless wealth of the SHAKESPEARIAN gallery! 
With a bit of economy any day-laborer can have the best of 
SPENSER, WoRDSWORTH, BROWNING, TENNYSON, LONGFEL- 
Low, LOWELL, WHITTIER, HOLMES, THACKERAY, SCOTT, 
HAWTHORNE, RUSKIN, EMERSON and others—a glorious com- 
pany! Under one’s own humble roof too! The best of art 
within the reach of the lowliest. 

What more is needed to show how invaluable is the study of 
literature from the esthetic standpoint? What is wanting to 
make plain that it is the teacher’s bounden duty to present it 
from that side? Do you know why we have just now such a 
dearth of literary artists? It is not because this age is not as 
great as any past. It is because the masters in literature are 
not studied. What eminent artist has there been who did not 
study diligently the masters before him? Through the persist- 
ent study of creative workmanship the inborn creative aptitudes 
are developed, and the student becomes an artist. 

The popular literature of the day in the form of novels is 
journeyman literature, it is made, not created;—made to sell. 
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This deluge of so-called literature means for the writers of it, that 
they have not only not studied the masters, but that their ap- 
prenticeship has been to journeyman workmanship. They pro- 
duce nothing better than journeyman because they know noth- 
ing better. The study of journeyman workmanship develops 
simply the journeyman aptitudes. No wonder we hear of the 
decadence of genuine literature. For the readers of this popu- 
lar literature it means that they have read nothing better. If 
they had read the masters, and read them creatively, they could 
never be satisfied with manufactured literature. 

It is a lack of teaching in our schools that we have so few 
writers of more than moderate inventive ability. To this lack 
must be likewise attributed the scarcity of interpretive readers. 
If students are had to study creative workmanship, those who 
have some ambition to become writers will not forget the lessons 
and the sources of inspiration, and those who have no such am- 
bition, but crave something good to read as they do something 
good to eat, will not be satisfied with “ Detective Stories.” 

The newspapers, if they be not the “head and front of the 
offending,” are even now industriously helping on this deca- 
dence. The “trashy” novels, for instance, that are published 
within a half year are for number ‘ 

‘thick as leaves that strow the brooks 
In Valambrosa.”’ 

Because we are all newspaper readers, the publishers enterpris- 
ingly “boom” such literature through the papers. According 
to the papers this or that book is the sensation ,of the hour. 
Everybody is reading it. You are made to feel that you are 
behind the times unless you read it. One such sensation is not 
off before another is on, and so goes the world. Thus do the 
newspapers, our most frequent and most welcome visitors, lend 
themselves to prostitute the inventive aptitudes of our young 
men and women. 

The secular press becomes in this way the paid champion of 
this literature. That is a prodigious power for the teachers of 
this country to stand against, yet it must be done, or we shall 
become mere drivellers in literature. 

If we teachers can exact, and have kept, on the part of our 
students, the promise to observe EMERSON’S first rule regarding 
books, namely, “ Never read any book that is not a year old,” 
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what would be the result in a few years? If they would keep 
the first rule, we can in our teaching have them observe the 
second, “ Never read any but famed books.” Young men and 
women thus taught will go forth to teach others until we shall 
cease waning and begin waxing. 

Is it not the duty of every teacher to study to teach literature 
from , this standpoint, and is not this duty made imperative, as 
well by what our present declension portends as by what we as 
a people ought and can become in literature ? 

Is not our horizon broad enough and our heaven high enough 
for a MILTON with his sublime head? Is not the world within 
our borders? and at every man’s door? In the distance is mak- 
ing towards us the “ poet-priest, a reconciler, who shall not 
trifle, with SHAKESPEARE, the player, nor grope in graves, with 
SWEDENBORG the mourner but who shall see, speak and act, 
with equal inspiration.” 

Joun P. Fruit. 


Berner Covciacs. 





I1]l.—SOME PHASES OF TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


The trend of the Modern Language Association has been, 
thus far, almost exclusively in the direction of grammatical criti- 
cism and philological exegesis. The literary side of language 
has been subordinated or retired until it is almost faded out of 
memory, in the confusion of tongues and the strife of phonetics. 
Nearly all of the illustrating power, the zsthetic brilliance of 
literary culture, is lost upon the philological devotee. As an 
attempt to counteract this tendency, I purpose a special investi- 
gation of some points suggested by the study of one of the 
noblest works through which the spiritual genius and the artis- 
tic sense of our age has expressed itself—I mean TENNYSON’s 
‘In Memoriam.” As is well known to students of our literature, 
“In Memoriam ” appeared in 1850, the year of WORDSWORTH’S 
death and of TENNyYSON’s succession to the office of Laureate. 

t is one of the five or six supreme elegiac poems of our lan- 
guage, ‘“ Lycidas”’ standing first in point of time (1637), then 
Drypden’s “Ode on Mrs. Killigrew” (1686), then SHELLEY’s 
*Adonais”’ (1822), suggested by the death of Keats and “In 
Memoriam ” which was occasioned by the death of Arthur Hal- 
lam at Vienna in September, 1833—in 1850. MATTHEW Ar- 
NOLD’s “ Thyrsis,” evoked by the death of his friend Arthur 
Hugh Clough, in point of grace and tenderness is entitled to 
most honorable recognition, but as it is subsequent by several 
years to the appearance of “In Memoriam,” I reserve it for 
another and a more relevant occasion. Of the elegies enumer- 
ated, two sustain an especially intimate relation to each other—I 
refer to “Lycidas” and “In Memoriam.” In these two 
supreme efforts of the elegiac muse, there is no possible trace of 
the conventional or perfunctory, there is an intensity of sincerity 
wrought into the heart of each, a sincerity that far transcends 
the limits of a merely personal sorrow. I do not forget MiL- 
fon’s allegorical drapery, nor his imitation of the Alcon of 
Castiglione, but it should be remembered that in either case, 
“In Memoriam ” and “ Lycidas,” the range is immensely wider 
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and the scope immensely broader, than is indicated by the exist- 
ence of a simple bereavement such as the death of Edward King 
or Arthur Henry Hallam. I assume everywhere throughout 
this discussion an accurate knowledge of the historical circum- 
stances grouped around the two elegies, the death of King and 
of Hallam, as well as the relation they sustained respectively to 
JouHN MILTON and ALFRED TENNYSON. The amplest details 
are given in Sir FRANCIS DoyLe’s (Personal) ‘ Reminiscenses, 
in MAsson’s edition of ‘ Milton’s Poems,’ in WARD’s ‘ English 
Poets,’ ROLFE’s editions of ‘Tennyson,’ MORLEY’s ‘ Poems of 
Religion,’ ‘ Library of English Literature,’ and in GENUNG’s 
Commentary upon “In Memoriam.” The range of this 
essay precludes anything save a mere allusion to the well-ascer- 
tained facts lying at the base of these two consummate elegies. 
A parallel between “ Lycidas” and “In Memoriam” affords a 
rich field for literary investigation. The historic environment of 
the times in which they were composed, and under whose inspi- 
ration they were conceived, is suggestive in its likeness and its 
unlikeness. King died in 1637, Hallam in 1833, an interval of 
nearly two centuries separating the two events. In 1637, the 
complex series of movements embraced in the concise designa- 
tion of Puritanism was nearing it climax. The Laudian policy 
in the ecclesiastical sphere, and the policy of Wentworth in state 
were converging to their height. The civil war was but five 
years in the future, 1642. At this crisis “ Lycidas”” appeared, 
being written in 1637 and published in a volume of poems com- 
memorative of King’s death, in 1638. It is evident that the 
hero is a mere shadow, and it is certain that there was no such 
attachment subsisting between MILTON and King, as knit the 
soul of ALFRED TENNYSON to Arthur Hallam.'. The death of 
MILTOoNn’s college companion is simply a convenient pretext for 
bringing upon the poetic canvass the critical issues that were 
rending England in 1637 ; the poem is the defiant trumpet note 
of the Puritan spirit, the preluding strains of the grand sonnet of 
1655, inspired by the massacre of the Vaudois. It is at this point 
that MILTON ceases forever to be the purely literary poet of 
“ L’Allegro”’ and “Il Penseroso,” of “Arcades” and “ Comus.” 


1 See Partison's “Sketch of Milton”’ in Warp’s * English Poets’ ; PATTIsoNn’s “Life of 
Milton’ in Moxtey’s ‘ English Men of Letters Series ’ or Masson's ‘ Life and Times of 
John Milton’ 
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No more extraordinary grouping of religious intensity with 
artistic grace, has ever been revealed than is in “ Lycidas.”’ It 
is the severan achievement of Puritan genius in the sphere of 
art, and of art consecrated to religion. The note which has 
been struck in “ Lycidas,” fades away only in the expiring 
tones of ‘Samson Agonistes ”’ 

In September, 1833, Arthur Hallam died suddenly at Vienna. 
He was found apparently asleep upon a sofa, so that for some 
time it was supposed that he was merely indulging in gentle 
rest. This circumstance of his death is the explanation of the 
pathetic allusion 

‘In Vienna’s fatal walls, 

God's finger touched him and he slept.’ 
Sik WALTER Scott and GoETHE had died in the year preced- 
ing Hallam (1832), the year also of the great Reform Bill; 
SHELLEY, Keats and Byron had passed to their account, the 
fervor of the great age succeeding the French Revolution was 
disappearing. COLERIDGE had long since abandoned poetry for 
philosophy and criticism; a rational appreciation of WorDs- 
WORTH was slowly developing ; ARNOLD was in the early years 
of his Rugby epoch; MACAULAY had gained fame by his Milton 
essay (1825), BROWNING’S first distinctive poem, “ Pauline,” 
appeared in 1833, the year of Hallam’s death; in 1827 a small 
volume of poems by two brothers, CHARLES and ALFRED TEN- 
NYSON first saw the light; in 1834 CARLYLE fixed his permanent 
home in London. 

The year 1833 also witnessed the beginning of a movement 
the influence of which will be felt as long as English Christianity 
endures, and that in spheres of religious evolution in which its 
traces are least expected. In July, 1833, KEBLE preached his 
sermon on “The National Apostasy,” an event which is 
assumed by trustworthy historians on the beginning of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement. A wave of religious revival was 
spreading over the finer intelligence of the English world, pervad- 
ing all spheres of mental as well as spiritual life. The teachings 
of the Laudian age appeared again, inculcated by the mellow 
grace of NEWMAN’s style, always so suggestive of immense 
reserve power, always so lacking in the very suspicion of effort or 
constraint. As the poetry and romance of Sir WALTER ScCoTT 
had fallen back upon the medizval world for inspiration, so the 
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Oxford reformers—and NEWMAN was a devout admirer of 
Scott—endeavored to restore the vanished Catholic age such 
as Laup had to recall in his endeavors after “the beauty of 
holiness.” Many tell under the sway of the Oxford charm: 
minds the most gifted, minds that were even unconscious of its 
power, for the most potent and subtle influences are often those 
whose power is least suspected. 

Although TENNYSON was educated at Cambridge instead of 
at Oxford, it is scarcely possible that he was not susceptible to 
an influence which, between 1833 and 1845, had penetrated to 
the very heart of English thought. “In Memoriam” was writ- 
ten between 1833 and 1849, the period that saw the inception 
and the maturity of the Oxford mevement. It is impossible to 
to trace with exactness the several stages of its composition ; 
even where allusions to times and events are definite, it is uncer- 
tain how long after the event the allusion may have been em- 
bodied in verse. We note, then, first, the partial parallelism 
between the conditions, intellectual and religious, under which 
“ Lycidas” and “In Memoriam” were composed ; the analogy, 
though by no means perfect, is intensely suggestive and capable 
of broad elaboration. What is attempted here, to use the poet's 
own language, 

‘Is given in outline and no more.’ 
Let us note some characteristic features of the poem, not with 
mechanical accuracy of classification; such as the versification, 
references, hints, difficult of explanation, sometimes eluding a 
positive result, but always repaying affectionate and assiduous 
labor. I assume that the general intent of “In Memoriam” is 
thoroughly understood, so that detailed explanation would be 
manifestly a work of supererogation. My purpose is to dwell 
upon specific characteristics rather than upon the generic fea- 
tures of the poem. It has been pointed out that it was published 
in 1850. MACAULAY’s ‘ History of England,’ the fruitful inspi- 
ration of so many succeeding writers, had begun to appear a 
year or two in advance of ‘In Memoriam.’ The object of the 
poem, concisely expressed, is to portray the several phases of 
evolution or development through which a human soul, stricken 
with the burden of a great sorrow, may pass in the process of 
restoration, in the attainment of supreme hope. No creation of 
uninspired genius was ever less obnoxious to the charge of pan- 
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theism or the suspicion of agnosticism, no uninspired creation 
has ever presented the doctrine of a personal immortality with 
purer artistic grace or more definite and triumphant faith. The 
trumpet strain of “ Lycidas” is not thrilled by deeper intensity 
of spiritual life. It is the anthem of an incoming millenium, the 
forecast of a golden day, when ‘the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ” shall be filled with those 
redeemed and august intelligences of which Authur Hallam was 
the personal foreshadowing, the concrete type. 

Let. me direct attention to an old and oft-repeated error in 
reference to the peculiar combination of rimes that characterizes 
the work : the first line of each stanza according with the fourth, 
and the second according with the third, for example: 

** Strong Son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace 
Believing where we cannot prove.”’ 

In a special study of TENNyson’s English, Modern Language 
Notes for April, 1890, I pointed out that this riming combination, 
instead of being an invention of the Laureate’s as is assumed or 
asserted, was not unknown to the poets of the sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth centuries, and is used by some of them with the golden 
cadence that marks its employment in the Laureate’s supreme 
achievement. A glance at BEN JONSON’s thirty-ninth elegy in 
“The Underwood,” will show that he acquired the mastery of 
the future Tennysonian form, and in one of the most graceful 
efforts of Lord HERBERT of Cherbury,? the brother of saintly 
GEORGE HERBERT, it is employed with such felicitous ease that 
the casual reader might easily mistake its stanzas for those of 
“In Memoriam.”3 In our own day, ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 
the friend and contemporary of TENNYSON, not only introduces 
the combination in two of his most spirited poems, dated 1849— 
the year preceding the appearance of “In Memoriam "’—but 
anticipated with a single variation one of the distinctive couplets 
which the wide diffusion of the work has wrought into the tex- 
ture of English speech. Note the following from CLouGH’s 
* Peschiera,’ 1849: 

2 The reader can verify this statement by reference to Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Underwood” or 
to Lord Hersert of Cherbury, cited in Warp’s ‘ English Poets.’ 


3 The “‘ In Memoriam ”’ stanza (not fully developed) is used in one of Spenser's Elegies 
upon Sir Puiuir Sipney. 
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“Ah not for idle hatred, not 
For honor, fame, nor self-applause, 
But for the glory of the cause, 
You did what will not be forgot. 


And though the stranger stand, 'tis true, 

By force and fortune’s right he stands ; 

By fortune which is in God’s hands, 

And strength, which yet shall spring in you. 
This voice did on my spirit fall, 

Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost 

’Tis better to have fought and lost, 

Than never to have fought at all.”’ 


Compare with the two closing lines, TENNYSON’s 


***Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.”’ 


In CLouGn's “ Alteram Partem” (1849), the same combina- 
tion and the two lines specially referred to above, occur again : 
‘That rivers flow into the sea 
Is loss and waste, the foolish say, 


Nor know that back they find their way, 
Unseen, to where they wont to be. 


No! no vain voice did on me fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost, 
’ Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all.”’ 


“Alteram Partem” is, however, another phase of the same 
poem, a kind of rejoinder or antiphony. These citations will 
dispose, I trust of the claim asserted for TENNYSON, of creativity 
or originality in the use of the “In Memoriam ” measure. 

It is a valuable and suggestive process to trace the germs of 
‘In Memoriam” as they may be detected in other phases of the 
poet’s work. Take, for example, the stanza in the invocation in 
which the appeal in behalf of reverence is made : 

‘* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 


That mind and heart according well, 
May make one music as before.’’ 


Its partial forecaste may be found in one of the stanzasaddressed 
to J. M. 
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“Let knowledge circle with the winds, 
But let her herald. Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of men and growth of minds.”’ 

I have not been able to convince myself that the first stanza 
of the poem proper, 

**T held it truth with him who sings, 

To one clear harp in divers tones 


That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things,”’ 


is designed to convey a strictly definite or personal allusion. 
The reference to LONGFELLOow’s “St. Augustine’s Ladder,” 
suggested by Morey and others, is one of those assumptions 
which it is impossible to make good by any valid mode of 
demonstration. My own impression is (I state it merely as 
such), that the pronoun ‘him’ is to be interpreted in a generic 
or impersonal sense; it designates without describing, and finds 
a partial explanation in the following lines from “ Locksley 
Hall ”: 
“‘Comfort? Comfort scorned of devils, this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


The truth embodied in this latter line has been uttered by 
BoETHIUs, by DANTE, by CHAUCER: ‘the poet, is a broad 
and abstract designation for any one who may have embodied 
this ancient thought in verse. In a singular sense, apparently, 
the personal pronoun is to be interpreted in the famous stanza 
which strikes the dominant note of “In Memoriam.”+ The 
love of allegory is a conspicuous feature of the poem. How far 
TENNYSON may have been influenced by the same characteris- 
tic, so eminently developed in the writings of the Oxford school, 
it is impossible to estimate. The analogies between the natural 
and spiritual world that abound in the poetry of the Laureate and 
the prose poetry of the Anglo-Catholic leader, are too marked 
to exclude altogether the supposition of an influence exercised 
by the one upon the other. A notable instance of this allegori- 
cal tendency may be found in the fifteenth section of the poem. 

In section xxxiv, stanza 2, there is anapparent allusion to SHEL- 


4 Note also a similar use of the pronoun in “A Legend of the Navy ": 


** He that only rules by terror, 
Doeth grievous wrong.”’ 
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LEY. Even if it were not designed, it sums up with marvellous 
conciseness the distinctive characteristics of that erring spirit, 
and may be accepted for all time as a perfect delineation, while 
admitting the possible absence of a conscious intent. The lines 
are as follows: 
‘*My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live for ever more, 

Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is. 


This sound of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty such as lurks 

In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim.” 

The allusions to the oneness of sleep and death, to the invisi. 
ble flight and the unseen music of the lark, a favorite figure in 
all ages of our classic poetry—I have fully commented upon in 
the article referred to in Mod. Lang. Notes, so that no extended 
description is required in this connection. 

In the range of uninspired language, there is perhaps nowhere 
to be found a more lucid and admirable presentation of the doc- 
trine of personal immortality and personal recognition after 
death than is set forth in the xlvi division of “ In Memoriam.” 
The pantheistic philosophy nowhere encounters a sharper con- 
demnation than is embodied in the following lines: 

‘* That each who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds and fusing all 
The skirts of self again should fall, 
Remerging in the general soul. 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet ; 
Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside; 

And I shall know him when we meet.”’ 

It is important to note in the interpretation of this passage, 
that the first stanza entire is the subject nominative of the verb 
is, the first word of the second, and that the words: ‘faith as 
vague as all unsweet,’ form the predicate of this verb. When 
this simple and seemingly needless caution is observed, the full 
significance of the passage shiges out with a radiant clearness 
and brilliance. 

Section Ixxiii, stanza 1, may be suggestively compared with 
“ Macbeth,” Act II, scene ii: 
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‘*As sometimes in a dead man’s face. 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before, 

Comes out to some one of his race.’, 


From “ Macbeth”: 
es ‘ , Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done it. 

In section Ixxviii, it is difficult to determine to which of his 
brothers TENNYSON has reference: there is an excellent sketch 
of Frederick Tennyson, an elder brother, in Sir FRANcIs 
Doy.e’s ‘Reminiscences.’ The life of Charles Tennyson Tur- 
ner, whom COLERIDGE esteemed even more highly than Alfred, 
is too well known to require explanation.—The allusion to ‘the 
bar of Michael Angelo’ in the closing stanza of section lxxxvi, has 
often proved a stumbling-block to commentators and critics. 
The reference is to a bar or ridge over the eyes of Arthur Hal- 
lam, which is said to have been produced by the rush of blood 
to his head—a tendency not uncommon in persons addicted to 
studious and sedentary modes of life. The same feature has 
been observed in portraits of MICHAEL ANGEL®, a circumstance 
which at once suggests the explanation of the lines : 


“And over those etherial eyes 
The bar of Michael Angele.”’ 


In section xciv, stanza 2, the word ‘Aeonian’ is possibly Ten- 
NYSON’S own coinage: ‘Aeonian music,’ the music of the 
“Aeons,” or ages. In cviii, 4, and in cxxvi, 2, there are mani- 
fest references to the French Revolutionary of 1848, so that we 
can trace with approximate accuracy the composition of these 
parts of the poem. 

From cviii, 4: 

‘A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the school-boy heat 
The blind hysterics of the Celt.’ 
cxxvi, 1 and 2: 
‘And all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 


Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


5 Aconian was used by Abram ‘Tucker in 1765. 
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Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice, e’en tho’ thrice again 

The red-fool-fury of the Seine 

Should pile her barricades with dead.”’ 


The poem properly ends with the last stanza of section cxxx. 
It is a lucid commentary upon the evolution of the work to com- 
pare these stanzas with the opening of the Invocation. No 
other process so effectually illlustrates the spiritual harmony, as 
well as the artistic unity, that pervades its entire scope.—Note | 
the likeness between the first stanza and the last three stanzas of 
the poem proper, which are inserted in order. 


“* Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 


Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 

O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 

Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure. 
That we may lift from out of dust 

A voice as unto him that hears, 

A cry above the conquered years 

To one that with us works and trusts. 

With faith that comes of self-control, ) 
The truths that never can be proved 

Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.’’ 


The closing strains are a nuptial song celebrating the marriage 
of Miss Tennyson, who had been formerly betrothed to Arthur 
Hallam, to Edward Law Lushington, a classical scholar of 
accurate and critical attainment, though not marked by creative 
or productive genius. It is he to whom the poet refers in the 
well-knew lines— 


The marriage occurred in 1842, nine years after the death ot 


“And thou art worthy; full of power: 
As gentle, liberal minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower.”’ 


Hallam,° a circumstance which explains the reference to ‘Some 


thrice three years’ in the third stanza of the nuptial lay. 


6 Much has been written in regard to Arthur Hallam’s rare genius and wonderful | promise, 
Among the various sketches, I prefer that of Sir Francis Dovte, in his ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
It is he who calls him “*the young Marcellus of our try.” The mycey A Remains of 
Hallam were printed by his father, the historian, for circulation among his fri 
book is well worthy of di ili 


iends. The 
iligent study. 
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It is needless to add that these dim outlines are but the germs 
of a mature and extended study of “In Memoriam.” Greater 
elaboration is impossible in an essay whose limitations are 
defined by the inflexible requirements of the MopERN LAn- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION. The purpose, however, is not to exhaust 
but to quicken. Every successive reading has impressed me 
more and more with the boundless possibilities of this supreme 
achievement of poetic power, chastened as it is by an incompara- 
ble artistic grace and illuminated by an unsurpassed spiritual 
discernment. As one of those who ‘trust the larger hope,’ I 
shall be glad to extend, in my imperfect measure, the range and 
the potency of a work which I regard as among the purest inspi- 
rations of my own life. 

HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


CoLLeGe oF CHARLESTON. 




















IV.—HOW TO USE MODERN LANGUAGES AS A MEANS OF 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


I come before you this morning to represent the unornamental, 
prosaic side of our work—the under-current, soto speak. Peda- 
gogical papers have been read and discussed before this Asso- 
ciation till it would seem that little could be left to say in this 
department; yet I feel encouraged to present another, for the 
very reason that the discussion of these papers has been more 
active and universal than that of any other class of papers what- 
ever. And I regard this as a most wholesome sign of our pro- 
fessional spirit. For no teacher ought ever to forget, however 
attractive he finds the search for the principle of the Germanic 
accentuation, or the meaning of the second part of ‘ Faust,’ that 
he is not by profession ix the first place a philologist or a man of 
letters, but a teacher, whose first duty is toward his pupils, and 
whose work is to apply whatever he can find in philology or 
literature to the task of supplying, to the best of his power, these 
bright young minds which come to him for instruction, with that 
which will most help them to fill their future place in the world. 
And so I ask you to listen to another chapter of prose, in confi- 
dence that, however much we may be interested,—as I am sure 
we all are,—in the “Stressed Vowels in Beowulf,” or the 
‘Spanish Pastoral Romances,” every one who is worthy to be a 
member of this Association is eager for any new idea which will 
help him to do this important work in a better manner ; and if I 
can present any such ideas, or start a discussion which shall 
bring them, I shall feel that the under-current has not come to 
the surface in vain. 

I invite your attention, then, to a line of thought into which I 
have been drawn by observing the increasing extent to which, 
for practical reasons principally, the study of the modern lan- 
guages is superseding the classics in our schools. Whatever 
opinion we may hold as to the advantage or disadvantage of this 
plan, we must recognize the fact’; and it behooves us more than 
any other teachers to consider how we shall shape our instruction 
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so as to do the most for our pupils under existing circumstances. 
This change is a part of a more general movement that has not 
taken place without a great deal of active and even violent dis- 
cussion, the outcome of which seems to strengthen the theory 
that no one thing is a sive gua non in education, but that a cer- 
tain amount of work properly done by a certain faculty of the 
mind will give about the same increase of strength and readi- 
ness, whether the work be done in ancient or modern languages, 
or mathematics, or history, or science. The question is only 
the practical one of the adjustment of means to ends, and it 
ought to be a cause of congratulation to a broad-minded educa- 
tor, to find that he has a larger latitude than was formerly 
believed possible, to shape his instruction more directly toward 
the practical needs of life, without fear that the quality of mind 
produced will be inferior in consequence.’ 

Our questions then, are: What discipline is given by the 
study of ancient languages? Where the modern languages 
must take their place, can we attain the same ends in the same 
manner? If not, how far can we attain them? If not in the 
same manner, what changes in method must we make? I wish 
to understand by mental discipline the exercise of some faculty 
of the mind, which results in increasing the power or readiness 
of that faculty. We used to hear more than we do now about 
discipline of the will. The idea was that it was good for a boy 
to do things that are hard for him, simply because they are 
hard; and the harder they are, the better for him. There is 
some truth in this view, but we are finding out that to a mind of 
average intelligence, if the ideas are properly presented in their 
right sequence, scarcely anything is hard. Pupils find difficulties 
in their studies, because it is impossible for the teacher to follow 
their mental processes closely enough to see what their needs 
are or oftener because he does not know what their needs ar€ 
if he can follow them, or because the pupil is in a class which 
is going ahead faster than he is prepared to follow; in other 
words, the poorer the adjustment of means to ends in the instruc- 
tion, the better the discipline for the pupil’s will. I really 
believe there is some compensation to be found in this for the 

1 I do not wish to be uuderstood as taking in any way a position of opposition to or ‘dis- 
paragement of classical studies. I do believe that a man may have a liberal education with- 


out knowing the Latin or Greek languages ; but I also firmly believe that there is no other 
so direct and convenient way to such an education as by their use. 
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vast amount of poor teaching that is done in our institutions; but 
I incline to think that there is just as much discipline for the will, 
and of a more wholesome kind, in doing work which the student 
can do, and daing more of it-—using the will in keeping up the 
pace, rather than in struggling with difficulties that are beyond 
one’s powers. 

Under my definition would come also the training of special 
faculties, or groups of faculties, for a special practical end ; or in 
other words, the cultivation of an art. This kind of training is 
not considered an essential part of a liberal education, and is not 
provided for at institutions whose only object is to give such 
education. Still, it is hard to draw the line in some cases, and 
say whether a study is to be reckoned in this class or not. 

We all know how entirely a mere fluency in speaking a lan- 
guage belongs to this class. It requires no higher order of 
intellect, and no more exercise of the judgment, to speak French 
or German, than to play the banjo; and both can be learned 
equally well in “six easy lessons.” I am accustomed also to say 
sometimes that both are, for the average American citizen, of 
about equal importance : but this is only a jocular overstatement 
of a nevertheless very serious fact.? 

Skill in reading a language is also an art, but one of a much 
more intellectual kind, calling for a great deal of exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and rarely acquired satisfactorily until that 
faculty is well developed. It is this art which, on account of its 
practical value, is the primary object of most of our instruction in 
modern languages, and it is the fact that we have to give so 
much consideration to the art as such that makes the great dif- 
ference between the work of instruction in the ancient and mod- 
ern languages. I shall come back to this point later. 

Of the faculties which we wish to strengthen on account of 
their universal application to all studies, the principal are the 
memory and the judgment. Of these the former is relatively 





21 suspect that some things I said in the discussion of the paper are likely to give a wrong 
impression as to my position regarding the teaching of pronunciation. I always give a good 
deal of attention to the matter from the outset ; explain the difficulties carefully, even going 
into the physiology of the subject when it will help, as it often will. I try to work in con- 
stant practice in pronouncing and listening, and insist on the same degree of accuracy in 
this as in translation, as far as possible without special attempt at training the organs of 
the students. 1 probably differ from some of my foreign-born colleagues in maintaining 
that this is as far as the ordinary circumstances allow us to go without taking time from 
more important work, and that the whole matter of pronunciation is of relative small prac- 
tical importance in most cases, 
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much less important than formerly. At least we do not need 
quite the same kind of memory that our ancestors did, for while 
the memory of the relations of facts is quite as important as 
ever, that of the facts themselves can be more easily dispensed 
with, because we put all our facts in print nowadays. 

The-faculty is by far the most important of the human mind, 
and which we most earnestly strive to develop and perfect in our 
pupils, is the faculty of judgment, or the reasoning faculty (1 am 
not trying to be psychologically exact )—the faculty whose per 
fection gives what we call a logical mind—a mind which has a 
ready perception of the relations of things, and is not likely to 
be misled by false reasoning. 

For developing this faculty the value of language study has 
always been recognized, and it is safe to say that although other 
studies may also contribute to this object, they can never entirely 
take the place of language study. This is true because lan- 
guage is the medium by which our thinking processes are carried 
on. I will not say that all thinking is necessarily carried on in 
words, but as soon as we wish to communicate our thoughts to 
others we must use language. And we do not go far wrong 
when we accept a man’s power in the use of language as the 
measure of his mental development. I do not refer now to con 
ventional correctness or elegance of diction, but to the abil ty to 
say what is meant in an effective way. Many a rustic preacher or 


stump orator can express himself in words which may bring a 
smile to the face of the purist, but which convey unmistakably 
the conclusions of a reasoning power of no mean order. And 


in general we may say that as far as a person uses clear and 
forcible language, his thinking processes are also clear and direct. 
The converse may not be true, but in our dealings with our 
pupils we are practically obliged to assuine that it is, because 
the only way we have of getting at what they think ‘s through 
what they say. 

Here, to my mind, is found a sufficient explanation of the facts 
that the examination in English for admission to college ‘s so 
critical, and that the instruction in English in our common 
schools is so unsatisfactory. You can load a boy to the muzzle 
with facts and dates, and he will pass in history; be sure he 
understands all the problems in WENTWORTH and he will pass 
in geometry; make him read all that Cassin, Cicero and 
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VIRGIL have written and he will pass in Latin; but let him sit 
down for an hour to put his own thoughts on paper, and. if his 
mind is too immature to enter college, there will be evidence of 
it on the paper when he goes. HILL’s ‘ Rhetoric’ and practice 
in composition-writing will often do much towards removing 
disabilities in formal expression, and enough such work should 
be given to meet the needs of each case; but these things in 
themselves do no more to reach the bottom of the difficuty than 
other lines of study do, Often a boy who has failed in English 
will spend a year travelling in Europe, or in general study, with- 
out an hour of formal instruction in English, and come back 
next year and pass creditably, simply on account of a general 
advancement in maturity of mind during the year. 

The same relations of things hold in the common schools ; 
what we need there is not more hours devoted to formal instruc- 
tion in English; this only touches the surface of the matter. 
Formal instruction there should be, enough to make sure that 
the pupils are reasonably free from faults and able to use the 
language properly in proportion to their years and intellectual 
development ; but further than this the time is better spent on 
matter than on form. Every teacher should be incidentally 
a teacher of English, and whatever is learned ought to be 
learned in a logical and coherent form from the outset. Of 
course where no language but English is studied, a good share 
of time may well be given to the study of grammar and the analy- 
sis of language, which would come incidentally in connection 
with the study of other languages. 

The most valuable thing in the way of discipline which comes 
from the study of a foreign language is its influence in improv- 
ing the pupil’s command of his own. Of course this means the 
improvement in general judgment and discrimination which is 
evinced by a finer linguistic sense, which again finds its expres- 
sion through the ordinary medium of thought. We modern 
language teachers are more likely to overlook this most import- 
ant point than our classsical colleagues, because in our work the 
practical use of the language is so much more important than in 
theirs. 

Let us now examine in detail the advantages which a person 
who has taken the ordinary Bachelor’s degree has derived from 
the study of classics. Aside from the discipline of the will, 
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which comes from any hard work, we find the following: (1 
His memory for facts has been strengthened by committing par- 
adigms and learning a new vocabulary. (2) He has been 
obliged to formulate pretty distinctly a regular system of classi- 
fied facts—the facts which form the material of the grammar— 
classified in due form under chapter. section, sub-section and so 
on. This means that he has learned to remember things by 
their relations,—a power which can hardly be acquired without 
practice in forming or using such classified systems. You will 
see with a little reflection that under the old plan of the college 
course, this was the only, or at least the first and most important 
classification of the kind that the student had to make. (3) He 
has had his judgment broadened and strengthened by constant 
calls upon it to account for things which cannot be accounted 
for without its exercise. He has learned the very important 
lesson that two things which look just exactly alike may be 
quite different if they stand in different relations to other things ; 
and that men who think in different ways from himself, have 
also ways of expressing their thoughts which differ from his own 
ways. I do not need to dwell upon this point, for volumes have 
been written upon it and it must be very familiar to you all. (4) 
His long practice in translation has given him a readiness and 
certainty in the use of his own language which he could hardly 
have acquired in any other way. (5) He may have learned, 
though he probably has not, to read Latin, and still less proba- 
bly, Greek, well enough to use them in further literary or 
scientific studies, if he should have occasion. 

Then we may add that the contact with “the best that has 
been thought and said in the world,” which he can hardly have 
escaped as an incidental to his language study, has done much 
to broaden his mind and make a more complete man of him. 

I wish to take up these topics in order and inquire what the 
modern languages have to offer in place of the classics in each 
case. 

With regard to the first point, there is probably about as 
much exercise for the verbal memory in one case as the other. 
The modern languages have fewer paradigms, but offset this by 
a larger number of words in the general vocabulary. 

Secondly, it is evident that toa modern mind there is less 
machinery, so to speak, belonging to a modern than to an an- 
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cient language. It is possible to learn a modern language well 
enough for practical purposes without knowing anything about 
the classification of conditional sentences, or the uses of the sub- 
junctive, or the objective and subjunctive genitive. Moreover, 
those who study modern languages for practical purposes are 
sure to have had plenty of experience in making systematic 
classifications in connection with scientific studies. From this 
fact, taken in connection with the other fact that most of our 
students do after all get a good grounding in technical grammar 
through the classics before they come to modern languages, we 
find the tendency growing to teach modern languages with the 
minimum of technical grammar, and the maximum of practice. 
This course is, I think, justified by the circumstances; yet I 
would never forget that the conscious analysis of processes of 
thoughts involved in grammar study is a very valuable means of 
discipline, for which no other one thing is a substitute, and I 
would have all students, if they have time for it—as most of them 
have—get a good view, at some time of their course, of classified 
grammar as such. If they take the classics, well and good; 
then it comes of itself, and the modern languages should be 
taken Ly such students with as little grammar as possible. If 
they are scientific students, the reducing of the facts of grammar 
to a scientific classification will not be a difficult task for them. 
I think we shall find that, required a certain grade of maturity 
of mind, together with a certain proficiency in a given number 
of practical subjects, the end can be attained in about the same 
time, with the same amount of work, by several different methods 
of combining studies. 

Under the third head also we find the modern languages 
inferior to the ancient in that they do not so inevitably force upon 
the outset the discipline sought. The difficulties to be overcome 
and the discipline obtained from overcoming them, are the same 
in kind in the modern languages as in the ancient, but much less 
in degree. In both cases they arise from the difference in the 
manner of living and thinking between the people whose 
language we are studying and ourselves. In the case of the 
classical languages, these differences are so great that the greater 
part of the student’s effort is absorbed in the attempt, with all the 
aids of grammar, notes and lexicon, to get any clear solution of 
them at all; and it is safe to say that a great majority of our 
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students never get beyond these aids. In the modern languages 
boys often pass this point before the end of their second year’s 
study of the language. I think, however, that if the proper 
pace is kept up with the work, the student meets quite as many 
opportunities for the exercise of the judgment in a year’s work 
in modern languages as in the classics, though he must cover 
many times the number of pages in order to find them. The 
difficulties of this kind lie higher up, so to speak, in the modern 
languages than in the ancient. They are not so often connected 
with single words, but oftener with whole sentences, idioms or 
groups of words; they are not so tangible and unavoidable at 
the outset. This, as well as the considerations discussed under 
the preceding head, is, to my mind, a strong argument in favor 
of having the classics precede the modern languages, where 
there is time for both. 

I now come to translation, which, after all has been said and 
done, is and must be the central point of all language instruct- 
tion, except that which falls to the so-called “ natural method ” 
in its proper sphere, where it is extremely valuable—I mean, of 
course, the nursery. I am not going into arguments on this 
point. I know that the ideal of attainment ina foreign language 
is to be able to read it like one’s own, without translation ; I know 
too that much can be done, under favorable circumstances, in 
teaching the use of a language as an art, by using it without 
translation from the outset ; but I think you will generally agree 
with me that such favorable conditions are seldom or never 
realized in our school and college work, that the ideal mentioned 
can be better attained, at least by students who begin the study of 
a language at an age beyond childhood, through translation, and 
what is still more important, the other method causes the stu- 
dent to lose the greatest disciplinary advantage in studying the 
language at all; namely, the improvement in the command of 
his own language which translantion gives him. After a great 
deal of experience in teaching both ancient and modern lan- 
guages, I have come to the conclusion that the modern have 
certain advantages as a medium for drill in translation which go 
far towards making up for their inferiority as a means of disci- 
pline in some other respects. A Latinor Greek word generally 
means something quite foreign to the mind of the American boy, 
and until he knows the thing, he can form no adequate concep- 
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‘tion of the word’s meaning. A French or German word, on the 


contrary, stands much oftener for something which he knows 
perfectly well, and he can be held to much stricter account in his 
rendering than is possible in the classics. For instance, take 
the Latin word funica or the Greek y:raiv. He may have been 
told, or found in his classical dictionary, if he has one, just what 
kind of a garment this was; but the chances are ten to one that 
he. has not, and that he always renders it fc, without much 
notion of its cut, and that the teacher always accepts that render- 
ing. But take the French word chemise, or the German Rock ; 
he knows what these stand for and renders them by the correct 
English word ; and if he finds that the context shows that one of 
them refers to a garment worn by a woman, he knows that he must 
vary his translation accordingly. The same thing is true with 
more abstract words and idioms; and this makes it possible to 
begin with a class on a standard of clearness and accuracy of 
conception and rendering which is unattainable with Latin and 
Greek till after long study, and practically is seldom reached in 
our schools at all. 

A second advantage of the modern languages is that they 
allow more time relatively to be given to translation at sight in 
the class-room ; and as the words stand for things more familiar, 
and the meaning of a strange word is more often evident from 
the context, they allow more thoughtful and intelligent work of 
this kind to be done. To say nothing of the fact that facility in 
reading a language at sight is the most directly useful thing 
obtained by its study, the discipline gained by this kind of prac- 
tice is wonderfully sharpening to the judgment, and the kind of 
questions which arise come nearer to those of practical life than 
any others within my knowledge in the whole round of academic 
studies. The pupil is constantly called upon to form an opinion 
of the meaning of a word which he would not know if it stood 
alone, but which he has help to understand, varying in degree 
from a mere clue to absolute certainty, from the context or from a 
related word which he knows. This work is not blind guessing ; 
it is legitimate reasoning from the known to the unknown, and 
can be watched and guided and cultivated as well as any other 
logical process. It is pre-eminently a xatura/ method ; it is the 
process by which we learn all new words in our own language 
which stand for conceptions beyond actual material things. 
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This power of reasoning out the meaning of words from the con- 
text can be cultivated to an extent hardly credible to one who 
never tried it. I always work for it with my pupils consciously, 
letting them know the object in view. I often say that I regard 
it as a greater fault to look in the dictionary for a word whose 
meaning is evident from the context than to look up one not so 
evident and then forget it. 

Suppose now that the pupil has a clear understanding of the 
French sentence; his work is only half done; he has then to 
make English of it. Here the difficulty is that the pupil will 
render words without much regard to their sense when taken in 
connection with the whole. This the teacher should refuse ab- 
solutely to allow. The aim should be first to get a clear con- 
ception of what the author means, and then, bearing in mind that 
nothing has often been said in French or German which cannot 
be said equally well in English, insist on having an English ren- 
dering which expresses the idea correctly, and does no violence 
to the English idiom. Of course this presupposes that the 
teacher’s command of the English idiom is better than that of 
his pupil’s, a condition unfortunately far too seldom fulfilled in 
our schools. Of course, other things being equal, a man who 
cannot think ahead of his pupils in their own medium of thought 
is not so fit to lead them in it as one who can. 

This thought leads closely to my next head, the matter of 
pace. I think no one will deny that the amount of work done 
in modern languages, in proportion to the time spent, in the av- 
erage of our schools, is unsatisfactiory. This comes in very 
many cases from the fact that the pace is set by a man who, 
from his imperfect command of English, cannot take a class over 
the ground fast enough when English is the class-room medium, 
and if he tries to shield his incompetency behind the “ natural 
method,” makes a still worse failure in this respect. In other 
cases the modern languages are taught as a side subject by some 
worthy professor of Latin or Christian Evidences, who is accus- 
tomed to the deliberateness of the old classic methods, and too 
often does not know enough of the language he is trying to teach 
to be master of the situation. 

Now, if there is any one study in which this question of pace 
is important, it is in the modern languages. For, until the pupil 
has acquired a good practical reading knowledge, he can neither 
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make a practical use of the language, nor gain the same amount 
of discipline as is to be obtained from classical studies ; for, as | 
have already pointed out, the opportunities for discipline are less 
numerous, and lie at a more advanced stage in the practical 
knowledge of the language, in the modern than in the ancient 
languages. And this practical reading knowledge depends 
directly upon the amount of ground that can be intelligently 
gotten over by the pupil. Moreover, as things are, we all know 
that students are more likely to get into habits of dawdling in 
this than in any other subject. Of course there is work in which 
time must be sacrificed to accuracy, but I believe that the work 
in modern languages is not of this kind, that it is possible to 
combine the highest degree of accuracy with a much better pace 
than is now the rule, and that the contrary course is likely to 
disgust capable students simply because it does not give them 
enough to do. The secret is to waste no time in repetition of 
what the pupil already knows; when a word or idiom is once 
learned no time should be wasted with it, but when it comes up 
it should be passed without comment, and all energies bent 
toward grappling with the new difficulties as they come. The 
man who has the real teacher's instinct and is constantly feeling 
the minds of his pupils, can follow this process very closely, and 
give his pupils a sense of certainty regarding what they already 
know, which makes a very sure foundation on which to build 
higher. And a student who knows whether he knows a thing or 
not, is able to.work at a much higher rate of speed than he who 
is not thus certain. It is this kind of self-assurance, and the 
rapid, clear-cut work which comes with it, which I find transla- 
tion work in the modern languages so well adapted to give. 

For the last point, I will only say briefly that the modern lan- 
guages, as well as the ancient, open up to us the culture and 
intellectual life of other peoples, great in their way, as were the 
Greeks and Romans in theirs. If the differences from our own 
way of living and thinking are not so startling, their very near- 
ness to us gives them a still greater interest, which increases 
with the increasing maturity of the student, and grows stronger 
the deeper it leads into the absorbing complexity of modern life. 

And this brings me to my final thought, which is that the 
study of modern life and the language in which it is crystalized, 
is not milk for babes, but meat for strong men; and the work of 
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instruction in this department is worthy of as high a place as any 
in the college curriculum; and I hope and trust that the time is 
speedily coming when the practical American mind will come to 
a realizing sense of this, and the problem will be taken up by 
practical American teachers and wrought out in a_ practical 
American fashion. 

E. H. Bassirr. 


New Yor City. 


























V.—THE ACADIANS OF LOUISIANA AND THEIR DIALECT. 


Everything concerning French Louisiana seems at this time 
to possess an interest for the public ; and it has been my purpose 
in some measure, to give an account of its language, its litera- 
ture, its dialects, its folklore and its inhabitants. My papers 
published in the 7ransactions of our MODERN LANGUAGE As- 
SOCIATION have been so kindly received that I feel encouraged 
to continue my labors ina field vast and fertile but difficult to 
explore. The work to be done is, to a great extent, one of 
original research and of patient investigation, and it will require 
several years to present a tolerably complete tableau of pictur- 
esque French Louisiana. I now desire to present another feature 
of the picture by giving a brief sketch of the Acadians and their 
dialect. It may not be amiss to begin this study by taking a 


bird's-eye view of the history of Acadia, from the settlement of 
the colony to the dispersion of the inhabitants. We shall then 
accompany Evangeline to the beautiful banks of the Téche and 
follow her canoe and that of Gabriel as they glide along its 
placid waters, leaving scarcely a ripple on the gentle stream 
which the names of the unhappy lovers have rendered immortal. 


z* 


Even before the time of John Cabot the Normans, the Bretons 
and the Basques are said to have known Newfoundland, and 
the first description of the shores of our United States was made 
in 1524 toa French King, Francis the First, by the Florentine 
Verrazano. Ten years later we see the bold son of St. Malo 
sailing on the broad St. Lawrence, which was to be the scene of 
so many conflicts for the possession of its rugged shores. In 
1535 Jacques Cartier saw the future site of Quebec and Montreal 
and became acquainted with the Indian tribes, the future allies of 
the French in their contest with the English. New France was 

1 For this sketch of the history of Acadia I have taken as my chief guide PARKMAN’S ad- 
mirable “ Narratives,’* although I do not always share his opinions and arrive at the same 


conclusions. For a complete bibliography of the subject see ‘Critical and Narrative History 
of America,’ edited by Justis Winsor. 


Copyright, 91, by Arcés Fortiar,. 
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discovered, but who was to establish the first settlement in the 
name of the most Christian King? In vain did Jean Francois 
de la Roque, Sieur de Roberval, in 1542, brave the terrors of the 
Isle of Demons and attempt to plant a colony in New France. 
Of his ill-fated expedition nothing remained but the name of Tle 
de la Demoiselle, where the stern Roberval abandened to the 
demons his niece Marguerite to punish her for an unhallowed 
love. The Marquis de la Roche with his ship load of convicts 
was not more successful in 1598 than Roberval half a century 
before. Champlain and de Monts were to be the fathers of Can- 
ada and Acadia. The former had been sent on an expedition to 
the new world by the Commander de Chastes, and on his return 
to France associated his tortunes with those of de Monts, who 
had just been made Lieutenant-General of Acadia. 

“The word Acadia,” says PARKMAN, “is said to be derived 
from the Indian Aguoddianke, or Aqguoddie, meaning the fish 
called a pollock. The Bay of Passamaquoddy ‘great pollock 
water,’ derives its name from the same origin.” 

The region designated by this name comprised a large terri- 
tory, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Maine, but was later con- 
sidered to embrace the peninsula of Nova Scotia only. The 
climate was much milder than that of Canada, and all travellers 
describe the country as beautiful. The tide in the Bay of Fun- 
dy is grand, and there are excellent ports along the coast. We 
need not then be astonished that Poutrincourt, one of de Monts’ 
companions, was so pleased with the Port Royal that he ob- 
tained a grant from de Monts, and in 1605, established a colony 
which, after many vicissitudes, was destined to be celebrated in 
history and in romance. De Monts himself with Poutrincourt, 
Champlain and Pontgravé had, in 1604, founded a settlement at St. 
Croix, but the place was badly chosen and after a winter of mis- 
ery the colony was transferred to Port Royal. De Monts was a 
Calvinist and he had taken with him to the New World both 
Catholic priests and Protestant ministers who, it can well be 
imagined, were not on very good terms. Such were their quar- 
rels that the sailors buried in the same grave a priest and a min- 
ister “to see if they would lie peaceably together.” De Monts 
returned to France to protect his fur trade monopoly and left 
Pontgravé in command at Port Royal. He was absent many 
months, and Pontgravé had abandoned the colony, leaving only 
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two men in charge, when Poutrincourt arrived with supplies. 
Pontgravé returned, and another attempt was made to establish 
Port Royal on a solid foundation. The poet Lescarbot gives an 
interesting account of the winter passed without very great suf- 
ferings, and already the colonists were beginning to hope, when 
in the summer of 1607, news was received that de Monts’ char- 
ter had been rescinded and that the colony must be abandoned. 
The settlers departed with heavy hearts, leaving the Indians full 
of sorrow. The French had been humane and friendly to the 
savages. 

The settlement in Acadia had apparently failed, but Poutrin- 
court was not discouraged. He obtained from the King a 
confirmation of his grant, formed a partnership with the sieur 
Robin, and in 1610 returned to Port Royal with other settlers. 
Unhappily, however, the year 1610 was as fatal to Acadia as to 
France: the great King, Henry IV, was murdered, and soon 
afterward Madame la Marquise de Guercheville obtained from 
Marie de Médicis a grant of all Acadia. The pious Marquise 
was associated with the Jesuits and wished to convert the In- 
dians. Her agents and priests, especially the able and ener- 
getic Father Biard, did not agree with Poutrincourt and his son 
Biencourt, and discord was supreme in the colony, when in 1613, 
a heavy blow fell on the rising settlement. Samuel Argall, 
already noted for having abducted Pocahontas, heard of French 
Port Royal, captured a part of the inhabitants and dispersed the 
others. Father Biard and Madame de Guercheville’s com- 
mander, Saussaye, finally reached France, and the good lady’s 
plans for saving the souls of the Indians were frustrated. 

Biencourt had escaped during the destruction of Port Royal 
and was roaming in the woods with a few followers, when Pou- 
trincourt arrived with supplies. At the sight of his son’s misery, 
the Baron lost all hope for his colony and returned to France, 
where, in 1615, he died a soldier’s death. Biencourt, however, 
rebuilt Port Royal and kept the colony alive. Little progress 
was made, as in 1686 the whole population of Acadia was only 
g15. There had been troublous times in the colony from 1613 
to 1686, and several masters had ruled the country. In 1621, 
Sir William Alexander obtained from James I. a grant of New 
Scotland and tried to establish baronetcies in Acadia. His plans 
were but short-lived, as the English surrendered the province to 
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the French in 1632 by the treaty of St. Germain. Louis XIII 
appointed M. de Razilly Governor of Acadia, and the latter 
named as his lieutenants, Charles de la Tour and the Sieur 
d’Aulnay. Here comes a romantic episode : the two lieutenants, 
as in duty bound, quarrelled and made war upon each other. 
La Tour went to Boston to obtain aid against his rival, and in 
his absence d’Aulnay attacked his fort. The place was most 
bravely defended by Madame de la Tour, but she was defeated 
and died of mortification. Her husband struggled for some time 
with little success against d’Aulnay, but the latter died, and la 
Tour settled all difficulties by marrying his rival’s widow, a 
queer but not unwise proceeding. 

Acadia had become once more peaceful in 165 3 by la Tour's 
marriage, when one year later the English took cemmiibaion of the 
colony. Cromwell was ruling England at that time, and he 
understood how important it was for the English settlements on 
the Atlantic that Acadia should not belong to the French. By 
his orders Major Robert Sedgwick, of Charlestown, and Captain 
John Leverett, of Boston, subjugated Acadia, which was kept by 
the English until 1668, when by the treaty of Breda, it was 
restored to the French. 

For twenty-two years the colony enjoyed peace under French 
rule, and the inhabitants led comparatively quiet lives, enlivened 
by some adventures with the Indians and the English. A very 
romantic character is the Baron de St. Castin, the son-in-law of 
Matakando, the most powerful Indian chief of that region. In 
the company of his Indian relatives the bold Baron waged 
incessant war against the English. 

In 1690, Frontenac was for a second time governor of New 
France, and by his energy and courage he saved the colony 
from ruin. He repulsed the attacks of Phips against Quebec 
and of Schuyler against Montreal, carried war into the English 
possessions and nearly broke the power of the Iroquois. He 
was not, however, able to save Acadia from the enemy. This 
settlement was too remote from Quebec to be effectually pro- 
tected and fell again into the hands of the English. In 1690 
William Phips sailed from Boston with a small fleet and reduced 
the principal Acadian settlements. He obtained great booty 
and was well received on his return to Massachusetts, although his 
expedition seems to us more like a piratical raid than legitimate 
warfare. 
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Acadia was again restored to the French in 1697 by the treaty 
of Ryswick, and when Frontenac died in 1698 Louis XIV was 
still master of all New France. Frontenac is a most interesting 
and heroic character; he was proud and stern, but at the same 
time most brave, skillful and shrewd. His name and that of 
Montcalm are the greatest in the history of New France. 

Nearly one hundred years had passed since de Monts had 
landed in Acadia, and the unfortunate colony had been thrown 
about like a shuttlecock from the French to the English and 
from the English to the French. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century three expeditions sailed from Boston to con- 
quer Acadia. The first two were not successful, but the third 
commanded by Governor Nicholson and composed of thirty-six 
vessels, took Port Royal and subdued the country. The whole 
number of inhabitants in 1710 was twenty-five hundred. Three 
years later, by the treaty of Utrecht, Acadia was formally ceded 
to England, and France, in order to compensate for the loss of 
Port Royal, called by the English Annapolis, had to build on 
Cape Breton the celebreted fortress of Louisbourg. The Aca- 
dians had tought bravely for their independence, and it was only 
after a gallant resistance that Subercase had surrendered Port 
Royal. The English imposed their domination upon Acadia by 
torce, and it is not surprising that the inhabitants refused to be- 
come Englishmen and did all in their power to remain faithful to 
their king, their religion and their language ! 

L’abbé CasGRain in his charming book, ‘Un Pé@lerinage au 
Pays d’Evangéline,’ has given a beautiful description of Acadia 
and calls attention to the poetical and expressive names of some 
parts of the country: Beaubassin, Beauséjour, le Port Royal, la 
Grand-Prée, names characteristic of the simple and peaceful 
disposition of a people who, if left to themselves, would have 
been satisfied with praying to their God and attending to their 
numerous children. In 1885 l'abbé CasGRAIN visited all Acadia 
and manifests his delight on seeing a land of quiet and happi 
ness, a land of which a great part has again become French. 
What a contrast between the Acadia of our days and that of 
1755! The descendants of the exiles have prospered once more 
in the land of their ancestors, but their present state of content- 
ment does not make us forget the misery of the past. The field 
that was once the scene of a bloody battle may now be covered 
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with green turf and variegated flowers, but still there will rise 
before us the faces of the dying and we shall hear the thunder 
of the cannon. La Grand-Prée and Beaubassin may present 
an attractive sight, but the names recall to our minds the scene 
of a dreadful tragedy. 

By the treaty of Utrecht it had been stipulated that the Aca- 
dians might withdraw to the French possessions if they chose. 
There is no doubt that the English governors did all in their 
power to prevent the emigration to Cape Breton or to Canada, 
and, as they were not harsh, as a rule, to the inhabitants, the 
latter preferred to remain in the country of their ancestors. 
They refused, however, for a long time to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the English sovereign, and when a part of the men 
took the oath, it was with the tacit if not expressed understand- 
ing that they would never be compelled to bear arms against 
the French. That the priests in Acadia and even the Governor 
of Canada tried to keep the inhabitants faithful to the French 
King, in spite of their being English subjects, there is no reason- 
able doubt. We can hardly blame this feeling, if we consider 
what great rivalry there was at the time between the English 
and the French in America, and also the spirit of intolerance 
then everywhere prevalent. The priests must have considered 
it a duty on their part to try to harm the English heretics, and 
although we may not approve the act of some of them nor the 
duplicity of some of the French agents, we do not find in their 
conduct any excuse for the cruelty of the English. 

Seeing how disaffected the Acadians were with their new mas- 


ters, the Marquis of Cornwallis, in 1749, laid the foundations of 


Halifax as a protection against Louisbourg. A number of the 


inhabitants had escaped from the colony at the instigation of 


V'abbé LeLoutre, says PARKMAN, and had gone to the adjoining 
French settlements. Their lot was a sad one, as the French 
were not able to provide for them and the English would only 
receive them as English subjects. It is not astonishing that 
they should make a kind of guerilla war with their Indian allies 
against the English and that they should attempt to excite their 
countrymen against the conquerors. It must be admitted that 
the English were in great peril in the midst of men openly or 
secretly hostile to them, but no necessity of war can justify the 
measures taken to rid English Nova Scotia of her French Aca- 
dians. Let us now relate briefly the terrible event which has 
made the word Acadia sadlv celebrated. 
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In 1755 the Governor of Acadia was Charles Lawrence, 2 
name destined to obtain an unenviable notoriety. He resolved 
to expel the French from the posts which they still held in the 
colony. A force of eighteen hundred men commanded by Col- 
onel Monkton started from New England and captured fort 
Beauséjour, which the cowardly and vile commandant, Vergor, 
surrendered at the first attack. On the plains of Abraham he 
was also to be the first to yield to Wolfe and to cause the defeat 
and death of the brave Montcalm, the fall of Quebec, and the 
loss of Canada. 

After the capture of Beauséjour, fort Gaspereau surrendered 
also, and there was no longer any obstacle to prevent Lawrence 
from accomplishing a design which he must have been cherish- 
ing for some time. The Governor determined to remove from 
the prevince all the French Acadians. He required from the 
inhabitants an oath of unqualified allegiance, and on their refusal 
he resolved to proceed to extreme measures. PARKMAN says 
that : 

“ The Acadians, though Calling themselves neutrals, were an 
enemy encamped in the heart of the province,” and adds: 
“These are the reasons which explain and palliate a measure too 
harsh and indiscriminate to be wholly justified.” 

It is impossible to justify the measure in any way ; fear of an 
enemy does not justify his murder, and the expulsion of the 
Acadians was the cause of untold misery both physical and 
moral and of the death of a number of men, women and chil- 
dren, If the harsh removal of the Acadians is justifiable so is 
Bonaparte’s massacre of the prisoners of Jaffa. He could not 
provide for them as prisoners, and if he released them they 
would immediately attack him again. 

Governor Lawrence was so much the more inexcusable, be- 
cause the only Acadians that gave him any cause of anxiety were 
those of Beauséjour, and they had been defeated. The inhabi- 
tants of the Basin of Mines and of Annapolis were peaceful, 
prosperous and contented, and although they might have sided 
with the French in an invasion of the province, they never would 
have thought of revolting against the English. They were an 
ignorant and simple people, but laborious, chaste and religious. 
Their chief defect seems to have been an inordinate love for liti- + 
gation, a trait which they inherited from their Norman ancestors. 
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Lawrence took away the guns of many of the inhabitants by 
an unworthy strategem, and then he ordered the ruthless work 
to be done. Monkton seized the men of Beauséjour, and Win- 
slow, Handfield and Murray did the same at la Grand-Prée, at 
Annapolis and at Fort Edward. Let us picture the scene at la 
Grand -Prée. 

Winslow issued a proclamation calling upon all the men to 
meet him at the village church on Sunday. There he was at 
the appointed hour with his two hundred and ninety men fully 
armed to meet the intended victims. Four hundred and eighteen 
men answered the call and assembled in the church. What was 
their consternation on hearing that they were prisoners, that all 
their property was confiscated, and that they were to be torn 
from their homes with their families. No resistance was possi- 
ble as the men were unarmed. They were put for safe keeping 
on board four ships, and on the 8th of October the men, women 
and children were embarked. This was /e grand dérangement 
of which their descendants, says l'abbé CasGRA!N, speak to this 
day. Winslow completed his work in December and shipped 
2510 persons. Murray, Monckton and Handfield were equally 
successful and more than 6000 persons were violently expelled 
from the colony. A few manayed to escape, although they were 
tracked like wild beasts. In order to compel them to surrender, 
the dwellings and even the churches were burnt and the crops 
were destroyed. The fugitives suffered frightfully and many 
women and children died of misery. In this scene of persecu- 
tion we are glad to see the brave officer Boishébert defeat a 
party of English who were burning a church at Peticodiac. 
Unhappily, as already stated, no resistance could be made, and 
the unfortunates were huddled together like sheep on board the 
transports, to be scattered about all along the Atlantic coast 
among a hostile people speaking a language unknown to them 
and having a creed different from their own. 

Who can imagine the feelings of these men and women when 
the ships started on the fatal journey and they threw a last 
glance at their once beautiful country, now made “ desolate and 
bare!”” How many ties of kindred and of love were rudely 
torn asunder! The families were not always on the same ship, 
and the father and mother were separated from their children, 


and many Evangelines never met their Gabriels. The order of 


expulsion was harsh and cruel, and it was executed with little 
regard for the most sacred feelings of the human heart. 
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We shall not follow the Acadians in their wanderings. Let us 
only state that their lot in the English colonies was generally a 
hard one. Very few remained where they had been transported. 
Many returned to their country after incredible sufferings, to be 
again expelled in 1762; some went to France, where they formed 
a settlement at Belle Isle ; some went to the Antilles, and some at 
last found a true home in hospitable Louisiana. At the peace 
of 1763 a number of Acadians returned to Nova Scotia, and their 
descendants together with those of the inhabitants who had 
escaped from the persecution number now, according to l’abbé 
CASGRAIN, more than 130,000 souls. This fecundity is won- 
derful, and if we consider the tenacity of those people, their 
attachment to their families, to their country, to their religion, 
we may indeed say with the warm-hearted Canadian abbé : 
“The Acadians are as astonishing for their virtues as for their 
misfortunes.” We now close this brief sketch of the ancestors, 
and proceed to a study of their descendants living in Louisiana. 


Il. 

Mr. GAYARRE in his ‘ History of Louisiana,’ says : 

“ Between the 1st of January and the 13th of May, 1765, about 
650 Acadians had arrived at New Orleans, and from that town 
had been sent to form settlements in Attakapas and Opelousas 
under the command of Andry.” 

Many others of the unfortunate exiles came to Louisiana, 
some from the Antilles, but the greater part, in rude boats built 
by themselves, floated down the streams flowing into the Miss- 
issippi and reached New Orleans, where they expected to find 
the white banner of France. Two years before, however, the 
infamous treaty of Paris had been signed, and Louisiana now 
belonged to Spain. The Spaniards had not yet taken possession 
of the colony, and the French officials received most kindly the 
unhappy strangers. There they were on the levee of New 
Orleans with their wives and children, helpless, destitute, pos- 
sessing only a few articles of wearing apparel, they who a few 
years before were prosperous farmers with comfortable homes 
and fertile fields. But at last their journey was ended and they 
were again to find a home and lands much more fertile than 
those which they had left. About fifty miles above New Orleans 
the Acadians gave their name to one of the parishes of Louisi- 
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ana, and the Acadian coast, now called St. James, was one of the 
first settlements made by the exiles. Later they spread ali along 
the Mississippi River and the adjoining bayous, ard their de- 
scendants are to be found in every parish of lower Louisiana. 
They form an important and useful part of our population, 
although many of them are as simple and ignorant as their an- 
cestors of 1755. They are, however, generally honest and 
laborious, deeply religious and very much attached to the idiom 
of their fathers. Many rose to the highest position in the State 
and we have among us to-day elegant ladies and cultivated gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Acadian race. They are proud of their 
ancestors, and justly so, because if the latter were peasants, they 
were, at the same time, martyrs to their religious and patriotic 
‘feelings. If there ever was any prejudice against the Acadians 
among the descendants of the early colonists, it existed only 
among narrow-minded people and was not manifest. 

Having thought of the Acadians and their dialect as an inter- 
esting subject to study, I determined to pay a visit to the 
Attakapas country made classic by the genius of LONGFELLOw. 
In the beginning of last September I left New Orleans at 7.30 
a. m. by the Southern Pacific Railroad and arrived at St. Mary’s 
Parish after a journey of five hours. Along the route the train 
passed through fields of tall sugar cane, yellow corn and golden 
rice. Every now and then we crossed a bayou, or a marsh or a 
forest. Shortly after leaving the city we reached “ Bayou des 
Allemands ” named for the German settlers who had been sent to 
America by the famous John Law. In the middle of the bayou 
is an island covered with trees and briers, on which is a hut 
which serves as a hunting lodge forthe sportsmen, whose canoes 
for duck-shooting are to be seen everywhere. Trees grow to 
the edge of the water of all our bayous and render the smallest 
stream picturesque. 

After passing another beautiful stream, Bayou Boeuf, we see a 
few of the Indian mounds which are so interesting to the archz- 
ologist and the ethnologist, and at Morgan City, we cross the 
wide and turbid Atchafalaya, the rival of the Mississippi, and 
which threatens, if not curbed by artificial means, to divert the 
waters of the great river from its present channel. 

A few miles after passing Morgan City I leave the train and 
am soon on a plantation situated on both sides of the Téche. 
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After dinner I take my little nephews with me and we go to the 
Bayou. There is in front of the house a drawbridge which is 
opened every time a boat or raft passes. We sit on the bridge 
and I look on the waters flowing beneath and I can hardly see 
the direction of the current. A few months before the Bayou 
had been a torrent overflowing its left bank. St. Mary’s Parish 
is one of the most prosperous in Louisiana and everywhere there 
are central sugar factories with the most modern appliances, the 
powerful mills, or the diffusion process, and through this busy 
scene of progress flow the tranquil waters of the Téche, its banks 
covered with moss grown live oaks. Here is the same spectacle 
which the poet has so admirably described. It is civilization 
now, but side by side with the primeval forest. Under the 
stately oaks the children run and play while I lie upon the grass 
and meditate. My thoughts return to the past and I imagire 
what must have been the feelings of the Acadians when they saw 
for the first time in 1765 the beautiful Attakapas country. 
Not far from the plantation where I visited, is a village called 
Charenton. It is but a hamlet, but it possesses a church and a 
convent of nuns. The good sisters of St. joseph have estab- 
lished a school for girls which does great good te the neigbor- 
hood. The mother superior, a very agreeable and intelligent 
lady, is a descendant of the Acadians. Very near the village is 
a settlement of Indians. I observed them with curiosity, as they 
are the sole remnant of the Attakapas tribe, the fierce man- 
eaters. Some of the squaws are handsome, and the men have 
the real Indian type, although I am told that the tribe is rapidly 
disappearing and mingling with the negroes. The women make 
very pretty reed cane baskets, quite different in design from 
those which the Choctaws sell at the French market in New Or- 
leans ; the men cultivate a little patch of ground and sell fish and 
game. One hundred years ago the Indians were numerous on 
the Téche; they seem to have melted away without being 
molested. The mere contact of civilization was sufficient to 
cause them to vanish. It seems to have been an inevitable des- 
tiny and we may say in the words of Vicror HucGo: 
‘*La chose simplement d’elle-méme arriva 
Comme la nuit se fait lorsque le jour s’en va.’ 


‘ 


Two miles from Charenton is the Grand Lac which I desired 
very much to see, so one morning at day break I started in a 
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light buggy with the oldest of my nephews, a Sophomore of 
Tulane University. There is in reality no route leading to 
the lake; we had to pass for several miles through a forest on 


the bank of the Téche and it gave me great pleasure to see the 


bayou where it appeared most wild. A'‘ter a ride of two hours 
we left the shore of the Téche and turning toward the interior we 
soon arrived at the lake. I felt delighted at the sight: before us 
stretched the blue waters, which a light breeze caused to undu- 
late gently, and in the distance could be seen the sails of two 
schooners which seemed to be the wings of marine birds skim- 
ming the surface of the waves. All around the lake is a forest 
and on the trees we could see the cardinal bird with his scarlet 
robe, the jay bird with his silver and blue jacket, the black bird 
with his golden epaulets, and what pleased me most, numberless 
mocking birds, those admirable songsters, which the impudent 
English sparrow is rapidly driving away from our Southern 
land. 

Being so near the Atchafalaya, the Grand Lac is liable to 
overflows and, last spring, its waters inundated a large extent of 
country. A levee made in great part with shells has been 
erected by the owner of the plantation immediately adjoining 
the lake, and as there are large oak trees on the bank, the place 
is a favorite resort in summer for pleasure seekers. While we 
were crossing a little bayou by means of a tree which the wind 
had thrown down and which served as a suspended bridge, we 
saw an old Indian on the other side. He appeared to us as the 
spirit of the lake summoned to protect it from the pale face, and 
already our imagination was taking its flight toward fairy land 
when we were suddenly brought back to reality by the voice of 
the red man who was speaking to us in English. Never did our 
national idiom appear to me more prosaic than in the mouth of 
this descendant of the Attakapas. We hastened to leave him 
and turned our eyes again towards the lake. Here my mind 
reverted to another scene and events long past presented them- 
selves tome. In the year 1862, after the fall of New Orleans, 
our plantation, being on the Mississippi, fifty-seven miles from 
the city, my father thought that it would be more prudent to put 
his family out of the reach of the invading army and he sent us 
to St. Mary’s parish where there was a Confederate army to pro- 
tect the Attakapas country. After a few months, however, the 
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Federals spread over the country and it was thought advisable 
that we should return home. My brother, aged seventeen, 
enlisted as a Confederate soldier in the Trans- Mississippi depart- 
ment, and my father started with the younger children on the 
return journey. We embarked in two large skiffs, with two 
Indians in each one as oarsmen, and we went down the Téche. 
The trip was most pleasant to me as we passed through num- 
berless bayous, stopping at night at the houses of friends, and 
taking our meals during the day under the shade of some 
large tree. I have no recollection of the route, which ended only 
at the mouth of Bayou Plaquemines, in Iberville Parish, where 
there were carriages to take us home, but although only six 
years old at the time, I shall never forget the anxiety of my 
father, when on entering the Grand Lac, the booming of a can- 
non was heard. It was thought to be a Federal gun-boat and 
our Indians were ordered to row most diligently. Twenty-eight 
years had passed since I had crossed the Grand Lac as a fugi- 
tive, but yet on that September morning of 18901 thought | 
heard still the voice of our devoted father encouraging his little 
children with his tender words of love. 

While in St. Mary I had occasion to visit a number of planters 
who received me very kindly and who did all in their power to 
help me in my work. They introduced me to some Acadians 
and communicated to me a few characteristic expressions of the 
Acadian language. I was, however, anxious to see St. Martins- 
ville, and after promising to return to St. Mary, I took the train 
and went to the oldest town on the Téche. It was with real 
pleasure that I started on my journey ; I had never gone to that 
part of Louisiana before and everything was new to me. I 
passed on my way Jeanerette and New Iberia in Iberia Parish. 
They are both thriving towns, the latter especially, on account 
of its proximity to the celebrated salt mines on Avery’s Island. 
It has a handsome Catholic church, an elegant public high 
school and some beautiful private residences. The following 
extract from Judge MARTIN’s ‘ History of Louisiana’ gives a 
very good idea of the geography of the Téche country: 

“The Téche has its source in the prairies, in the upper part of 
the settlements of Opelousas, and during the season of high 
water, flows gram into the Courtableau. As it enters the 


settlements of Attakapas, it receives from the right side bayou 
Fuselier, which bayou Bourbeux connects with Vermilion river. 
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A little more than twenty miles farther, it passes before the town 
of St. Martinsville and reaches, fifteen miles after, the spot on 
which the Spaniards, soon after the cession, made a vain attempt 
to establish a city, to which the name of New Iberia was destined; 
twenty miles from the mouth of the Téche, is the town of 
Franklin.” 


I may add here that the Téche becomes a noble river shortly 
before mingling its waters with, those of the rapid Atchafalaya. 
From Jeanerette to New Iberia the fields presented the same 
beautiful crops of cane, rice and corn which | had seen along the 
route from New Orleans, but after passing New Iberia, cotton 
begins to be seen, and I noticed in one patch of ground the curi- 
ous fact of our four great staples growing side by side, cane, 
cotton, rice and corn. Such is the wonderful fertility of our 
soil, 

St. Martinsville does not lie on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and it is only lately that it has been connected with the main 
line by a branch leading to the Téche. This may account for 
the stagnation of business in the town, which before the war was 
very prosperous. I had letters of introduction to several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, but I saw on arriving in that Creole town 
that a Creole needed no credentials to be well-received. I found 
myself among friends, I may say, among relations, as all the per- 
sons I met knew my family and I knewtheirs. French is essen- 
tially the language of the inhabitants and it is well spoken by the 
educated class. The latter speak English also, but the lower 
class speak the Acadian French mixed with the Creole patois 
and a little English. In the interior settlements (au /arge) little 
or no English at all is spoken, and at Breaux Bridge, in St. Mar- 
tin Parish, and in the adjoining parish of Lafayette, French is 
taught together with English in the public schools. Although 
we desire to see every child in Louisiana speak English we wish 
every one to speak French also, and I was very glad to see how 
the people of St. Martin are attached to their French. Among 
those who have done the most to encourage the study of French 
in his parish is Mr. FEL1x Vooruies, a descendant on his 
mother’s side, of an old Acadian family. He has established a 
dramatic society for which he has written several charming 
comedies, and although he writes elegant French he is perfectly 
familiar with the Acadian dialect. I am deeply indebted to him 
for the interest he took in my work and the help he kindly gave 
me. 
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There is but one hotel in St. Martinsville; it is a large house 
with a wide gallery and massive brick columns. Everything is 
as in ante-bellum days; no rezister awaits the names of the 
guests, and the owner seems to have implicit confidence in the 
honesty of his boarders. As the criminal court was in session the 
members of the jury were taking their dinner at the hotel when 
I arrived. There being no place at the table for me I was given 
a comfortable rocking chair and I sat in the dining room during 
the dinner of the jurors. As several of them were Acadians | 
listened very attentively to their conversation and took notes 
while they were speaking. All of them spoke French, but the 
influence of English on their French was sometimes apparent. 
One of them speaking of an important criminal case said to the 
others : vous serez tous lockés (locked up) ce soir. Another, to 
express his contempt of the argument of a lawyer, said: ga, ¢’a 
n’a pas grand fion avé moué, that does not produce much effect 
on me, and his friend replied: il aura un bon bout (pronounced 
doute) encore avec cette affaire. Although I was very hungry 
I was sorry to see the jurors leave the table to go to the court 
house to be /ockés. 

After dinner I took a walk over the town and never have I 
seen a more quiet and orderly place and one where there are 
so few bar-rooms. The life in that old Creole town reminded 
me of autrefois, as depicted to me many times by my aged 
friends. There was not much animation in business, but order 
and decency prevailed everywhere and the people were uni- 
formly affable and polite. I spent the evening very pleasantly 
with my host, his wife and his grandmother, conversing with 
the old lady about the past. 

I awoke very early the next morning, and on opening the 
window of my room I saw a pretty sight: the bayou was just 
beneath, its waters green with water plants and rushes and in 
the distance, a prairie above which was rising resplendent a 
September sun. A knock was heard at the door, and answering 
it I found a little negro girl bringing mea cup of real Creole 
coffee. 

At a short distance from the hotel is the church, on the green 
before which stands the statue of the last curate, Father Jan 
who died an octogenarian, beloved by his parishioners. The 
present priest, Father Langlois, is a botanist of great merit who 
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has made important discoveries in the flora of Louisiana. He is 


a corresponding member of ’Athénée Louisianais, and I deter- 


mined to pay him a visit. He received me very kindly and 
showed me his admirable botanical collections. ,I asked his 
permission to look over the church register, and on turning to 
the year 1765 I saw the record of the first child born of Acadian 
parents in St. Martin, probably the first born in Louisiana. | 
give here the exact copy, with the original spelling and punctua- 
tion as per certified copy kindly made for me by l’abbé Lang- 
lois: - 
**Lan mille Sept cent soixante cing le onze may je pre 
capucin Missionaire apostolique curé de la nelle accadic 
soussigné, ay Baptisé avec les les ceremonies ordinaires 
yee de léglise marguerite anne née la veille de legitime 
mensis Mariage d’ olivier thibaudaut et de magdelaine Broussard 
f. jean ses pere et mere le parrain a esté René trahan, et la Mar- 
fran ,ois raine Marie thibaudaut qui ont déclaré ne savoir signer de 
me ce requis: selon Vordonnance aux attakapas les jours et 
an que dessus : 
(signé) f. jean francois c. curé 
Masse 
Anéyu”’ 

Olivier Thibaudaut, the father of the little girl born in 1765, 
was a descendant of the celebrated meunier Thibaudaux, seiy- 
neur de Chipody in Acadia in Poutrincourt’s time. The family 
is exceedingly numerous in Louisiana and they have given their 
name to one of our towns on Bayou Lafourche. One of the 
Thibodaux was President of the Senate in 1824 and was acting 
Governor for a few weeks, after the resignation of Governor 
Robertson. The Broussards, the family of Olivier Thibodaut's 
wife, are also very numerous in the State. Thibodaux, Brous 
sard, Landry, Leblanc and Bourgeois are the largest families in 
Louisiana of Acadian descent. 

In the register of St. Martin church I saw also the name of a 
distinguished Louisianian, a professor in the Oratorian order in 
France and curate of St. Martin for many years. ETIENNE 
VIEL translated in beautiful Latin verse, the twenty-four books 
of FENELON’s ‘ Télémaque.’ Louisiana may well be proud of a 
writer of whom BARTHELEMY, the author of the ‘ Némésis,’ has 
said : 

‘* Viel, qui de Fénelon virgilisa la prose.” 
There being such vast prairies in the Attakapas the Acadian 
: S . , 
settlers compared them with the wide expanse of the Ocean and 
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applied to them many nautical terms. They say adler au large, 
or mettre a la voile when they start to cross the prairie, and an 
island is, in their language, a piece of wooded ground in the 
prairie. I was shown /‘i/e des Cypres while in St. Martin. It is 
in a prairie which is not far from the Grand Bois, an immense 
forest which begins in the Attakapas country and extends as far 
as the Arkansas line. In the Grand Bois, near St. Martinsville, 
are a number of lakes of which one, lake Catahoulou, is two and 
a-half miles long and three-fourths of a mile wide. It is one 
hundred and ten feet deep and is said to be beautiful. It is a 
great place for hunting and fishing but is full of alligators and 
gar fish. I was shown an Acadian who, being in a canoe on a 
fishing excursion, was followed by a gar fish about twelve feet 
long. He seized an opportunity and jumped on the back of the 
fish which dived with him to the bottom of the lake. On arising 
from the water our hero said to his terrified companions: “ now, 
he will not return.” This individual was a real type and his 
conversation was very instructive in its quaintness. 

St. Martinsville was the home of a true hero, Alcibiade De 
Blanc, ex-justice of our Supreme Court. It was he who started 
the White League movement which was to save Louisiana from 
carpet-bag and negro rule. Not far from the town in Lafayette 
Parish lived another true and chivalric Louisianian, Alexandre 
Mouton, ex-Governor and United States Senator, who was the 
son of an Acadian exile. Hedied lately ata very advanced age, 
and Louisiana could but bless the English for sending hera race 
that could produce such men as the Governor and his son, the 
valiant general who fell a victor at Mansfield. 

The eminent men that have arisen among the Acadians in 
Louisiana show what good elements there are in that race, but 
unfortunately, they are, as a rule, lacking in ambition. They 
are laborious, but they appear to be satisfied, if by cultivating 
their patch of ground with their sons, they manage to live with 
a little comfort. The mother and daughters attend to the house- 
hold duties and weave that excellent fabric called the cofonnadce. 
The greatest defect of the Acadians is the little interest they 
take in education; a great many are completely illiterate. As 
the public school system progresses, education will spead grad- 
ually among them, and being an intelligent race they will pro- 
duce many men like Alexandre Mouton. Education will, of 
course, destroy their dialect, so that the work of studying their 
peculiar customs and language must not be long delayed. 
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On Sunday, September 21st, 1 went to church where I saw the 
whole population of the town and after bidding adieu to my 
newly-made friends, i left St. Martinsville where I had met kind 
gentlemen and fair ladies, taking with me a good stock of Aca- 
dian expressions. A few hours later I was again in St. Mary's 
Parish. 1 wished this time to live in the prairie where I thought 
there would be a better chance of observing the Acadians. The 
prairie is now entirely cultivated around Jeanerette and is dotted 
everywhere with the cottages of the small farmers and with the 
comfortable houses of the large planters. For a week I roamed 
all over the country with some friends who were kind enough 
to take me tothe places of interest and to the persons who 
might help me in my work. 

Having heard that every Saturday evening there was a ball in 
the prairie, I requested one of my friends to take me to see one. 
We arrived at eight o'clock, but already the ball had begun. 
In the yard were vehicles ot all sorts, but three-mule carts were 
most numerous. The ball room was a large hall with galleries 
all around it. When we entered it was crowded with persons 
dancing to the music of three fiddles. I was astonished to see 
that nothing was asked for entrance, but I was told that any white 
person decently dressed could come in. The man giving the 
entertainment derived his profits from the sale of refreshments. 
My friend, a wealthy young planter, born in the neighborhood, 
introduced me to many persons and I had a good chance to 
hear the Acadian dialect, as everybody there belonged to the 
Acadian race. I asked a pleasant looking man: ‘“ Votre fille 
est-elle ici?” He corrected me by replying: ‘Oui, ma demoi- 
selle est 14.” However, he did not say mes messieurs for his 
sons but spoke of them as mes gargons, although he showed me 
me his dame. We went together to the refreshment room 
where were beer and lemonade, but I observed that the favorite 
drink was black coffee, which indeed was excellent. At midnight 
supper was served; it was chicken gombo with rice, the na- 
tional Creole dish. 

Most of the men appeared uncouth and awkward, but the 
young girls were really charming. They were elegant, well- 
dressed and exceedingly handsome. They had large and soft 
black eyes and beautiful black hair. Seeing how well they 
looked I was astonished and grieved to hear that probably very 
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few of them could read or write. On listening to the conversa- 
tion I could easily see that they had no education. French was 
spoken by all, but occasionally English was heard. 

After supper my friend asked me if I wanted to see /e parc 
aux petits. 1 followed him without knowing what he meant and 
he took me to a room adjoining the dancing hall, where I saw 
a number of little children thrown on a bed and sleeping. The 
mothers who accompanied their daugliters had left the little ones 
in the parc aux petits before passing to the dancing room, where 
I saw them the whole evening assembled together in one corner 
of the hall and watching over their daughters. Le parc aux 
petits interested me very much, but I found the gambling 
room stranger still. There were about a dozen men ata table 
playing cards. One lamp suspended from the ceiling threw a 
dim light upon the players who appeared at first sight very wild, 
with their broad brimmed felt hats on their heads and their long 
untrimmed sun burnt faces. There was, however, a kindly 
expression on every face, and everything was so quiet that I saw 
that the men were not professional gamblers. I saw the latter a 
little later, in a barn near by where they had taken refuge. 
About half a dozen men, playing on a rough board by the light 
of two candles. I understood that these were the black sheep 
of the crowd and we merely cast a glance at them. 

I was desirous to see the end of the ball, but having been told 
that the break-up would only take piace at four or five o'clock 
in the morning, we went away at one o’clock. _ I was well-pleased 
with my evening and I admired the perfect order that reigned, 
considering that it was a public affair and open to all who wished 
to come, without any entrance fee. My friend told me that when 
the dance was over the musicians would rise, and going out in 
the yard would fire several pistol shots in the air, crying out at 
the same time: /e ba/ est fini. 

The names of the children in Acadian families are quite as 
strange as the old biblical names among the early puritans, but 
much more harmonious. For instance, in one family the boy 
was called Duradon, and his five sisters answered to the names 
of Elfige, Enyoné, Méridié, Ozéina and Fronie. A father who 
had a musical ear called his sons, Valmir, Valmore, Valsin, Val- 
cour and Valérien, while another, with a tincture of the classics, 
called his boy Deus, and his daughter Déussa. 
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All the Acadians are great riders and they and their little 
ponies never seem to be tired. They often have exciting races. 
Living is very cheap in the prairie and the small farmers pro-_ 
duce on their farms almost everything they use. At the stores 
they exchange eggs and hens for city goods. 

Several farmers in the prairie still have sugar houses with the 
old-fashioned mill, three perpendicular rollers turned by mules 
or horses. They have some means, but are so much attached 
to the old ways that they will not change. It will not be long, 
however, before the younger generation replaces the antiquated 
mill with the wonderful modern inventions. The Acadians are 
an intelligent, peaceful and honest population; they are begin- 
ning to improve, indeed many of them, as already stated, have 
been distinguished, but as yet too many are without education. 
Let all Louisianians take to heart the cause of education and 
make a crusade against ignorance in our country parishes! 

Before leaving the prairie I took advantage of my proximity 
to the Gulf to pay a visit to Céte Blanche. The coast of Louis- 
iana is flat, but in the Attakapas country five islands or eleva- 
tions break the monotony. These are rugged and abrupt and 
present some beautiful scenes. A few miles from the prairie is 
a forest called Cypremort; it is being cleared, and the land is 
admirably adapted to sugar cane. The road leading to Céte 
Blanche passes for three miles through the forest and along Cy- 
premort Bayou, which is so shallow that large trees grow in it 
and the water merely trickles around them. On leaving the 
wood we enter on a trembling prairie over which a road has 
been built, and we soon reach Céte Blanche. It is called an 
island, because on one side is the gulf and on the others is the 
trembling prairie. We ascended a bluff about one hundred feet 
high and beheld an enchanting scene. In the rear was the wood 
which we had just left, stretching like a curtain around the prai- 
rie, to the right and to the left were a number of hills, one of 
which was one hundred and fifty-seven feet high, covered with 
tall cane waving its green lances in the air, while in front of us 
stood the sugar house with large brick chimneys, the white 
house of the owner of the place, the small cottages of the 
negroes on both sides of a wide road, and a little farther the 
blue waters of the Gulf. I approached the edge of the bluff, and 
as I looked at the waves dashing against the shore and at the 
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sun slowly setting in a cloudless sky, 1 exclaimed: ‘“ Lawrence, 
destroyer of the Acadian homes, your cruelty has failed. This 
beautiful country was awaiting your victims. We have here no 
Bay of Fundy with its immense tides, no rocks, no snow, but 
we have a land picturesque and wonderfully fertile,a land where 
men are free, our Louisiana is better than your Acadia!” 


Ill. 


I am indebted in part for the list of proverbs and curious say- 
ings I shall offer to the Hon. FeEL1x Voorutes, of St. Martins- 
ville, who made the following interesting’ remarks to me about 
the Acadian dialect: 

“Each locality has its peculiar patois, thus at the upper limit of 
our parish, one uses expressions which are never heard at the 
lower limit. The dialect in Lafourche differs essentially from 
that which is in use in St. Martin, at Avoyelles or on the Vermil- 
lion Bayou.” 


The remarks of Mr. VooRHIES are correct as I have myself 
observed, and they may apply with equal truth to the patois in 
France, where differences are found in the speech of the peas- 
ants living within the same dialect boundaries. Local influences 
have always moditied the language of uneducated people, even 
when they belonged to the same race; political influences have 
also been very powerful, for instance, the more or less complete 
subjugation of the conquered by the conquerors. The dif- 
ference of races, however, is the greatest cause of the different 
dialects. 

Just as the Latin gave rise to the eight Romance tongues, the 
langue d ‘oil was divided into different dialects, due in great part 
to the difference of races in the provinces of the north of France. 
In the same way we may account for some of the variations in 
the Acadian dialect of Louisiana. Canada and Acadia were set- 
tled mainly by emigrants from Normandy, Poitou, Aunis, Brit- 
tany and Picardy, with a few from Paris. The dialectical 
peculiarities of the ancestors may still be found, to a certain 
extent, among the descendants, although they must have been 
very much weakened by long residence in America. The con- 
stant intermarriage of people whose fathers were from different 
provinces tended certainly to erase the peculiarities of speech, 
and at the time of the dispersion of the Acadians in 1755, their 
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language must have been nearly uniform. I should, therefore, 
arrive at the conclusion that the differences in the Acadian dia- 
lect in Louisiana are due more to local influences than to the 
provincial peculiarities of speech of the Norman or West France 
ancestors. The English language has naturally exerted a great 
influence on the Louisiana Acadian patois, and so have the 
Spanish and Creole patois, producing thus a very interesting 
speech mixture. The dialect by contact with foreign languages 
has lost somewhat of its simplicity, observes Mr. VoORHIES, but 
it has gained in originality. The following expressions, of 
which some are very quaint and picturesque, bear out the truth 
of the above assertion. As I intend to continue my studies of 
the Acadian dialect in the different localities, so as to be able, by 
a study of the peculiarities, to arrive at a better understanding 
of the whole subject, I shall indicate from what parish the differ- 
ent specimens are taken. 


I. From the Parish of St. Martin. 


Roupiller, sommeiller, trom roupi/le, Spanish ropi//a, diminutive of 
ropa. In connection with this word it is proper to state 
that the Acadians sometimes use expressions which are in 
reality good French, but not in common use. 

Se galancer, corruption of se balancer. 

Pionter, ronfler par saccades. Probably a corruption of pioncer in 
the argot. 

Un homme veule, un homme faible. Veu/e like roupiller is found in 
LITTRE but is seldom used. 

Un chemin méchant, un chemin boueux. <A curious use of méchant, 
but which any one can understand who has seen the hard, 
sticky mud in the prairies. 

Dans les Fordoches, dans \a misére, dans l’embarras. Les Fordo- 
ches, a remote settlement. 

Rifier la mort, to be in danger of death. Rifler, to pass very near 
something. 

Viretappe, a slap with the back of the hand. 

Blémezir, corruption of blémir. 

Tripe épurée, a very lean person. Vulgar but expressive. 

Je te garde un p’tit de ma chienne, tu me payeras cela, you will 
answer for that. 

Un plein de soupe, a greedy man. 

Un carencro, a great meat eater. 

Poser la chique et faire le mort, demeurer coi. A man must be 
quite disconcerted to stop chewing and lay down his to- 
bacco without saying a word. 

Charrer, toconverse. Very much used. See ‘ Mireio,’ vi: 


“Et tout en fasent la charrado,.”’ 


Fendre son garganna, to beat some one. Garganna from Spanish 
garganta. 
Un bengale, a man to be feared. From tigre du Bengale. 
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The Acadians use the following expressions borrowed from 
the Creole patois : 


Mon gardemanger, the stomach. 
Mon tendé, the ear. 

Mon senti, the nose. 

Mon oi clair, the eye. 


Faire chiquer poteau, to prevent i, young man from dancing with a 
young girl. 

Ya pas passé tantét, there must be no delay, let the matter be settled 
immediately. 

('n candi, a man without energy, as soft as candy. 

Un guime, a young cock from the Eng. game. 

Garion, a stallion. (See Eng. and Scoth garran and garron a gelding, 
a work horse.) 

Padjeuler, to speak loud, from gueu/e, pronounced djeu/e. 

Mariocher, to live in concubinage. 

Cheval des chemins, a horse which ambles. 

Virer de leil, to die. The word virer, to turn, is very common. 
It is used in many compounds: vire-mouches, the tail, vire- 
chiens, the horns of a cow. 

Un beau tchoc, a fine fellow (ironically). Tchoe probably from cog. 

Jour pour clair, Zherbe, to flee. Used as an order. 

(ne romaine, a fine dress. 

Flanquer un veux-tu couri, to give a good beating, to make him run. 

Dans les poux de bois, same as dans les Fordoches, to be in distress. 

Tailler dans le gingas, to lie. 

Couper la peau chatout, to exaggerate. Chatout, the raccoon. 

Des racatchas, long spurs. (Fr. raca, Provencal racca, a worthless 
horse. Diez, ‘Etymologisches WOérterbuch.’) 

Déchirer la couverte en deux, to fall out with some one, corresponding 
to rompre la paille. 

(Un gros dos, a rich man. 

Faire la djeule douce, to play the hypocrite. 

Un grand tinguélingue, a tall, awkward fellow. 

Une catin, a doil; as in the Creole patois. 

Mettre au pare or parquer des animaux, to take them from the 
prairie and place them within enclosures. Mettre au corat/, 
is also frequent, from Spanish corra?. 

Une chétine, a woman with light hair (cheveux chatain). 

Une germine, a first cousin. 

Tonner les moutons, corruption of fondre. 

Crier pour la pirogue, to call for help. Often used while playing 
cards. From the language of hunters. | 

Fendre son biscuit, Graisser sa caloguinte, to beat. 

Claion, a gate, probably from French c/aie, “old French cote, 
Provencal c/eda, Middle Lat. c/ida and c/ia, diminutive 
cletella. Of Celtic origin.”” (Diez, ‘Etymologisches 
WoErterbuch.’) 

Hucher, to call in a loud voice, from “hucar, Provencal ucar and 
uchar, Picard huguer, piem. uch2. From hucher comes 
huchet, hunter’s horn. Norman houter, English hoot.’’ 
(Diez, ‘Etymologisches W6rterbuch.’) 

Monte sur le claion et huche-/es, is often heard. 

Une galline, a game cock, from Spanish gallina. 

Une bocotte, a small woman, fat and not elegant. 

Etre sans réserve, to be ready for the fight. 

Le passer au carlet, to beat him. 
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With regard to the fondness of the Acadians for nautical terms 
referred to above, the following lines sent me by Mr. Vooruirs 
on the subject are very interesting : 


“Ils vous diront: En gagvant le large, vous aurez A votre 
gauche une i/e que vous céfoterez. Vous verrez un grand bois 
dans le lointain—quand vous aurez navigué une bonne partie de 
la journée, vous arriverez @ ce bois dans /'anse x, y, ouz. Illy 
a 14 une maison; vous n’aurez qu’a Aé/er, et un tel viendra.vous 
recevoir. Si vous pouvez continuer, il vous filotera dans ce 
bois, autrement vous n’aurez qu’'d virer de bord et revenir ici.” 


Il. From the Parish of St. Vary. 


L’anse is the prairie advancing in the wood like a small bay. 

li a plongé, he gave way (he ‘dived’) through fear. 

Haler, to pull. Much more common than tirer. 

Chapoter, to whittle a picce of wood ; corruption of Eng. chip. 

Jabloroc, a lantern. 

Claion, not only in meaning of gate, as in St. Martin, but synonymous 
with parce xplained above. 

Mialer, to weep, from mtauler. L’enfant miale. 

Mon cachembau, my pipe. From Provencal Cachimbau. (See 
‘Miréio,’ xii.) 

Avoir le respire court et le discours égaré, to be dying. 

Fortoyer, to swim. 

Comportement dun cheval, the gait of a horse. 

Faire chaudiere ensemble, to marry. 

Patcharac ict, patcharac la to strike right and left, probably from 
patatras. 

Tchicadence, méche de fouet. 

Se pimper, to dress oneself well, from adj., Azmpant. 

Ah! la guinche, Ah! the disagreeable woman, from grinchenr. 

Du fard, for la farce. 

Les agres, the harness. Another nautical term. 

Un fouyon, a finger sore, probably from fout/ler, the sore being deep 
enough to be dug into. 

Gréminer la terre, to pulverise the ground. 

Terliboucher, to laugh. 

Les éclzes, lightning. 

Cailler, to back out ina fight, to shrink, as the milk on becoming 

clabber. 

Une Lopese, a lioness, from the English. 

Garoche, to whip, probably another nautical word, from garochotr, 
cordage 

Za routine, the road. The expression, Prends ta routine a volonte, is 
to dismiss some one. 

tne balleuse, a dancer, from 4a/, but reminds us of old French da/er. 

Faire sa crévéson, to die. 

Desselle-toi que Je te monte, Enleve ta soutadere que je te monte, pre- 
pare for a fight. 

Cela fait zir! It makes one shiver, it is astonishing. A common 
exclamation. 


{ Both words may perhaps be curious 

} examples of the shortening of words so 

U/n morce, a piece. } common in a patois. Or are they from 
| O. Fr. bars and Lat. mors-us 7 

Embancher, to sit together on a bench. 

¢a quine, it is progressing: from guine in a game. 


Une berce, a rocking chair. _ 
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Macorne, marriage. An Acadian called Charles, going to the 
marriage of the daughter of another Charles, said: /’ vas @ 
la macorne 4 la fille a tocaille. 

Chu, in common use for femdé. The following expression was heard 
at the house of an Acadian: Qu'a gu’alle a gu'a crie?—Alle 
a qualle a chu. 

Un branle, a cradle. A good word, as the cradle used to hang from 
the ceiling of the room. 

Contre-ceinture, a ditch. 

Des cigales, corn shucks; a corruption from cigars, as the shucks 
have somewhat the shape of a cigar. 

Parriere en péline, a fence with palings. 


PHONETICS.* 


a—pronounced generally A and a as in French, but the tendency is to 
lay much stress upon the A and to make it 4. The a is often 
changed into 9, as in the Creole patois, popa, moman. 
e—the 9 is generally lost; the E often becomes a: chare for chere, 
alle for e//e ; Noal for Noé/; e remains; a2 becomes w: mesure, 
becomes muusure. 
i—remains, or has the sound of iL in fo/e, Zion, pion. 
o—the O hardly exists, chose and céte, being both pronounced chose 
and cote. 
u—pronounced 2: une becomes ane. 
y—has the sound of L in pays, mais. 
ai—has the long sound in vrai (vré). 
oi—has kept in many words the Norman WE in moi, ///inois, tot, etc. 
= also e: froid becomes fred; refroidir becomes 
redir. 
becomes sometimes UAN : moi often pronounced mUAN. 
au—pronounced 9, povre. 
cu—becomes w: Eugene, Europe become wigéne wrope. 
ou—becomes sometimes 0: 0% est-ce? pronounced o est-ce ? 
un—the n of the nasal is heard and the uz often becomes &.V. 
¢—pronounced very often tch: curé (tchuré). 
d—becomes dj: Dieu (Djeu). At end of word sounds like /asin guand 
followed by a consonant: quand (quante le ferez-vous ?). 
jf—always pronounced at end of word nerfs, oeufs, etc. 
h—The & aspirate hardly exists: des zharicots, des zhéros, etc. 
j—sometimes z, Zozé for Joseph. 
/—often dropped : i va for 77 va; the L always pronounced like y. 
nu—sometimes fi: mafiiére. 
g—always pronounced in cing. 
r—very often dropped: pou for pour, jou for Jour, etc.; by a curious 
transformation recetfe becomes arcette, prenez becomes pernez. 
s—pronounced at end of word: a/ors becomes alorse ; changed into 
r: tant pis becomes tant pire. 
¢~often not pronounced: piasse for piastre. 
a—pronounced like s at end of word : eusse, ceuse, deusse, sisse, disse 
for eux, ceux, deux, six, dix. 
z—is sometimes replaced by 7 Jénon for Zénon. 


With regard to the parts of speech there is little to observe in 
the Acadian dialect ; there is, of course, a great deal of contrac- 


* The Phonetic signs are from Passy's * Les Sons du Fransais,’ 
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tion, of abbreviation, as in the language of all uneducated people: 
fva, J tvois, cte femme, etc. The liaison with the s and / is 
generally incorrect ; the ¢ being pronounced like 2, and the s, 
though more rarely, like 7: un gros-t-homme. On account of 
the /iaison which is much more frequent in the dialect than in 
the French, the hiatus is almost unknown in the former. 

The peculiar part of the syntax of the Acadian is the use of 
the pronoun of the first person singular with a plural verb. 
j étion, 7’ avions and often that same form of the verb used with 
the pronouns of the third person: 7/ étions, ils étions. Instead 
of 7’avons the contracted form /’ons is frequent. The neuter 
verbs such as aller, partir, sortir, etc., are usually conjugated 
with avoir. The reflexive verbs have generally dropped the 
auxiliary étre. 

The formation of nouns from verbs is common as in French. 
Mr. VoorHIESs calls my attention to two interesting words : (x 
pese from peser, une trompe (une erreur) from se tromper. | 
refer briefly here to the peculiarities of the dialect, as in the longer 
specimens given below the points of interest will be fully ex- 


plained. 


The two following letters are interesting not only as specimens 
of the dialect, but also with regard to folklore, as the customs 
and manners of the Acadians are described. I am indebted 
principally for the subject matter to Mr. ZENON DE MORUELLE, 
formerly of Pointe Coupée Parish, whose valuable suggestions 
with regard to writing the dialect I also desire to acknowledge. 


PREMIERE LETTRE. 
Bayou Choupique, le 5 Novembre 1Sgo. 


Mon CHER MuSSIEU PHILOLOGUE, 

D’abord I'public s’a intéressé 4 connaite notre histoire, mouan= j’va 
dire tout ¢a j’connais et pi? les autres vont conter ga ils savions. 3 Pou 
ca je connais, j'ai toujours attendus dire que les premiers Cadiens 
qu’a venu icite étions arrivés du Nord par le Missippi. Ils venions des 
Illinoués et s’étions éparpillés tout le long du fleuve et ceuzes qu'a 
quitté la grand bande avions arrété cété nous autres. Ils étions tous 
fe chasseurs et des coureurs des bois. La beauté des chauvagesses 
les avions tentés; ca fait y ena plein dans eux autres qui s’avions 
marié avec ces filles des bois. Mouan j’en connais plein des familles 
icite qu’a du sang chauvage et méme qu’ils étions bien fiers de 


1 Moi, 2 Puis. 
3 The first person plural of the verb used with pronouns of first person sing. and third 


pers. pl. : 
4 Buiends. 5 Cenx, 
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descendre des premiers habitants ; i€ s’disions les seuls vrais Améri- 
cains. Pour lors done eune fois établis icite tous ces gaillards-la 
s‘avions mis a travailler dur; et pi i s’étions bati des cabanes et avions 
détréchi7 et netteyé d’la terre et chacun dans eux autres a eu eune 
désert® pou cultiver du mais, du tabac, de l’indigo, et boucoup plus 
tard du coton et pi ensuite a venu la canne et ensuite le riz. 

Nos grands-popas avions eu boucoup des pitits. Ga me fait jongler 
dans mon jeune temps, quand ma pauvre définte moman me faisait 
carder du coton pou faire !a cotonnade ; les fils étions tindus 9 bleus ou 
rouges. Alors on avait des bien jolies tchulottes et des véreuses !° pou 
aller yous promener I’dimanche. On avait été d’auparavant 4a la 
messe pou apprendre le catéchime avec le tchuré et pi quand on était 
paré' on faisait sa premiére communion. Oh! mais c’était eune beau 
jour, on sentait qu’on était légére comme une plume. A rien m’aurait 
pas tenté pou faire eune péché, a rien aurait pu me faire virer 2 de 
bord et prendre eune mauvais chemin comme les mauvais garniments. 

Aussitot on était assez grand pou travailler la terre, on soignait les 
bétes. Notre popa nous donnait toujours eune tite taure '3 pour 
commencer et au bout de quéque temps alle 4 avait un veau, ¢a fait 
que chacun dans nous autres avait un p'tit commencment pou nous 
marier. 

Nous autres dans la campagne on se mariait jeune. On courtisait 
les filles et eune fois un gargon avait choisi sa prétendue, la noce 
tardait pas boucoup. Oh! mais du Djiab si ‘on s’amusait pas bien 
mieux qu’a c’t’ heure. A eune noce ou eune bal on dansait des 
rigodons, et c’était si tentant que les violoniers mémes quittaient leur 
violon et se mettaient A corcobier comme les autres. Ah! tu peux 
guetter's va, c'était pas comme a c’t’heure, non. Parlez-moi des 
autres fois, oui. A présent 4 n’importe qui temps i dansions; nous 
autres on dansait jisque quand la saison commengait 4 frédir, mais 
par exemple, quand le Mardit6 Gras tombait un samedi, i avait pas 
de Catherine, *7 il fallaitun bal. Dans les grand chaleurs on avait 
pas le temps, on travaillait trop boucoup dur a la charrue; i fallait 
rabourer la terre, renchausser et déchausser I’mais et I’coton, et pi a 
la fin de 1'été faire des mulons de foin et de paille. J’vous garantis 
on était souvent mal en position avec le soleil qui vous grillait la 
caloquinte, *8 les chouboulures, les maringouins, les bétes rouges et 
les poux de bois. On avait pas méme le temps de charrer 9 un peu 
comme disait nainaine 2° Soco. 

Sitdt le soleil était couché fallait jongler A boire eune bonne tasse 
de lait et manger un peu de couche2tcouche et pi aller s’fourrer en 
bas le bére 22 pou dormir un peu et se lever a la barre du jour. Cré 
mille miséres i avait des moments on fumait 23 un vilain coton ; surtout 
quand notre défint popa vivait. [1 était toujours le premier deboute ; 
i fallait filer raide. Mais povre défint, le Bon Djeu I’a pris, et mouan 
méme je suis aprés procher 24 cété le curé pou garder ses poules. 
Bon Djeu merci, au jour d’aujourd’hui tous mes pitits sont grands. 
Je leurs y ai donné tout ¢a j’avais, et comme i me reste plus arien, ¢a 
c'est juste que ¢a j'ai fait pour eux autres ils le faisions pou mouan. 


6 Is. 7 Défriché. 
8 Champ; a curious expression. The word désert must have designated the prairies, 
9 Tents. 10 Vareuses. 11 Prt. 

12 lirer de bord, one of the nautical expressions so common among the Acadians. 

13 G ‘nisse, 14 Elle, 

15 Tu peux guetter va > You may say what you please. 

16 Quand le Mardi Gras tombait un samedi: \n carnival time. 

17 / avait pas de Catherine: \t had to be done, 18 La t°te. 

19 Charrer, to converse, 20 Marraine. 2: A dish made with corn meal. 

22 La moustiquaire. 

23 On fumait un vilain coton, for on Alait: We were in an embarrassing situation, 

24 Procher cété le curé pou garder ses poules : | shall soon die; I shall be in the cemetery 

to take care of the curate’s chickens, 
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J’ai pas fait avec eux le partage A Montgommery. C'est dans le temps 
a d’Artaguette 25 que ce fameux lapin 1a vivait. C’était un gaillard 
qu’était plus coquin que béte; quand il allait 4 la chasse avec ses 
camarades comme il était fort comme eune cheval i] commengait 
toujours par grogner faire semblant t’étre en co’ére. | leur faisait 
eune bonne cache et quand il fallait partager le gibier il prenait tout, 
et laissait la restant pou les autres. (a fait depi ce temps-lA nous 
autres ons dit toujours le partage 4 Montgommery. 

Ma plume connait galoper quéquefois dans I’passé, alle prend 
estampic, 26 mais je connais l’arréter quand méme je dois li mettre 
eune bridon. Comme je me sentions lasse j'va finir icite ma premicre 
lettre, et je vous promets, Mussieu, de vous écrire encore anvant le 
jour de Noal. On doit faire eune grand réveillon si vous voulez venir. 
On va se revoir plus tard. 

Je vous salue de loin. 
BATIS GROSBOEUF. 


DEUXIEME LETTRE. 


Bayou Choupique, le 12 Novembre, 18go. 
MUSSIEU PHILOLOGUE, 


Vons me disez comme ¢a dans vot’ réponse que ma lettre vous 
avions fait bien du plaisir et pou je continue a vous conter les affaires 
des premiers Cadiens qu’ étions venus icite. C’est jus au fur et A 
musure j’écris que ¢a m’ revient. Pour lors donc je vas tout vous 
dire tout ¢a je connais. P’ti brin27 par p’ti brin ¢a va finir par faire 
eune gros tas. Bien sfir y ena des choses quiallions vous interboliser,2® 
parce que c’est pas un p’ti morceau j’avions pou conter. 

Les Acadiens avions été chassés par les Anglais. C’est des fam- 
eux coquins qu’étions pou ainsi dire des pirates, ils avions profité de 
leu butin aprés que ces malheureux avions parti de leu pays, et les 
coquins savions emparé de leu maisons pou eusse rester et pi ils 
avions eu des déserts29 tout bien cultivés. Les Acadiens leurs y 
avions toujours gardé un p’tit chien3° de leur chienne et A chaque 
fois qu’ils entendios dire God-dam, c’est comme si on leur jetait de 
la cendre chaude dans le dos. 

Nos aieux aimions la chasse. Le grand-popa de mon popa étions 
grand chasseur. Bon matin il étions debout et aprés s’avoir rincé 3! 
la dalle, il fallait quéque chose pou bousiller 32 l’estomac. II partait, 
mais bien sfr, aussi bien que le Bon Djeu a fait les pommes, il 
revenait chargé de gibier: des canards, des chevreuils et des ours. 
Alors il évitait 33 des amis pou diner avec lui; c’était des vrais rame- 
quins,34 des vraies bamboches. La on décidions donner un bal pou 
amuser la junesse. Un p’tit garcon a cheval allions porte en porte 
éviter tout le monde. On était pas fier, on était tout égal nous autres. 
D’abord on était honnéte, on demandait pas la restant. Le monde 
venions a pied, d’autres 4 cheval, boucoup en charrettes. On avait 
pas caléche ou barouche; on attelait Ti Gris et Ti Noir et ca vous 
trottions sur le chemin comme les grands cheval qui venions du Ken- 
tucky. V’la la chanchon on chantait dans c’temps la, écoutez-bien : 


a5 Very long ago: D’Artaguette and Vincennes were burned by the Indians. 

26 Le mors aux dents : stampede. 

27 A curious rendering of “ petit A petit ]’oiseau fait son nid.” 28 Surprendre. 
29 A pretty expression: ‘‘ des déserts bien cultiv.s.”’ 

30 Garder un p tit chien de leur chienne ; avoir une dent contre quelqu’un. 

31 Apres avoir bu, 32 Remplir. 33 /nvitait, 34 Grands diners. 
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PREMIER COUPLET.35 


Depi que j’ons fait connaissance 

D’un certain tendron, 

J’ons courons 4 l’accointance, 

j’ons perds la raison. 

Je ne connais dans la nature 

Rien de plus ilatteur 

Que l’aimable créature 

Qui me tchient au tchoeur. 
SECOND COUPLET. 

L’autre jour en cachette, 

Alle me fit présent d’un bécot.36 

Ah! ma bouche en devint muette 

Et j’en restai tout sot. 

Ce bécot 14 au fond de mon ame 

Imprima le bonheur ; 

Il redoubla la flamme 

Qui me tchient au tehoeur. bis. 


TROISIEME COUPLET. 


I] n’y a rien de remarquable ; 
Partout un soleil. 

Dans le monde habitable 

On trouve tout pareil. 

Mais alle a ma douce amie 

Un pitit air flatteur 

Une fidgire de fantaisie 

Qui me tchient au tchoeur. bis. 


QUETRIEME COUPLET. 


La beauté la plus tentante 

Peut me faire les yeux doux. 

Ah! je lui dirions : vous étes charmante 
Mais il n’y a rien pou vous. 

Ce n’est pas que sa fidgire jeune et belle 

Ne soit p eine de fraicheur, 

Mais ce a ‘est pas vous qu ’étes la demoiselle 
Qui me tchient au tchoeur. bis. 


On ne s’embétait pas a faire de la politique comme vous autres 
avec vos élections A tous les six mois. Nous, les autres fois, le Gouv- 
erneur nommait un commandant 37 dans notre paroisse. Il était 

capitaine des armées du roi, et grand jige, et comme on avait pas de 

proces, il avait pas grand chose 4 faire; jus fumer sa pipe, et pi se 
promener le matin et se reposer lI’ apres midi. Quéquefoi ois le com- 
mandant réglait une succession et il gardait une bonne part pou lui 
aussite ; il disait il était héritier nommé par le Gouvernement. 

Quand y avait un mariage tous nous autres on accompagnait les 
mariés A l"Eglise et aprés la garémonie on revenait en chantant, et a la 
noce on tirait des coups de fisil. C’était eine habitude, ga preuve 

que nos aleux aimions la poudre et qu’ils n’en avions pas peur. Len- 

demeia de la noce choca reprenait son ouvrage pou travailler dans 

le désert. Mouan, comme j’étais piti, je montions 4 califourchon sur 

le cheval de charrue et mon grand frére tchombonsait 38 les guides ; 
¢a allait pu vite comme ¢a. 


35 The song is nalve and graceful, although the metre is not always correct. 
36 Un baiser. 37 During the Spanish domination. 38 A verb formed from tenir don. 
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Quand y avait un enterrement nous autres on portait le mort en 
terre sur un boyard a bras. Tout le monde accompagnait le pauvre 
défint et comme c’était fatigant, les porteurs étions changés de temps 
entemps. (a allait tout doucement, mais quand la garémonie étions 
finie on revenait raide reprendre l’ouvrage, parce qu’on fouinait pas 
dans ce temjs-la. Oh! non, on bouquait 39 pas su louvrage. 

Aussite sion étions pas tous riches dG moins on avait de quoi quand 
la guerre a venue. Dans les familles le plus vieux garcgon était cila 
qu'allait 4 l’écdle et par ensuite quand il était assez savant il montrait 
a tous les autres de la famille. os second était charpentier, le troi- 
sime forgeron et le quatri¢me cordonnier. Les filles faisiont la coton- 
nade et coudaient;4° c’était toutes des bonnes couturieuses,4 par 
ainsi tout se faisait su habitation. 

On avait pas ni Raide 4? Rode ni Estimbotte43 mais quand c’était 
pou voyager on était pas embarrassé. On allait aux Attakapas et 
aux Opélousas a cheval et les femmes venions tout de méme comme 
les homnes. On campait dans le bois le soir, on allumait ein bon 
feu pou chasser les maringouins et les tigres, on faisait du café et on 
charrait jusqu’a ménuit. Les hommes faisions la garde et au p'tit 
jour on se remettait en route. Mais quand on arrivait chez des amis 
ou bien des parents dans la plairie, je me c’étions des contentements, 
des plaisirs, des diners jusqu’a on était tanné.44 On était trop con- 
tents nous en tourner cOté nous autres parce que on était lasse 
s’amuser, i fallait penser 4 travailler. Mais tous les ans on faisions 
ces voyages, parce qu’on_ apprenait boucoup des quéques choses. 
L’homme qu’est bien instruit c’est cila qu’a boucoup roulé sa bosse 
dans le monde. 

Faut je vous conte un charibari45 qu’on a donné a un vieux quis’avait 
marié icite cOté nous autres. A ce charibari le monde étions venu de 
tous cété, mais on a fait tant du train 46 et du tapage, c’était un tumulte 
qu’avait bouleversé tout le voisinage. Alors le commandant avions 

onné l’ordre de finir tout ga, aussite ¢a l’a arrété net. Mais les 
chicanes et les chamailles avions continué dans le jour; ¢a fait y ena 
eu plusieurs batailles et duels = plusieurs jeunes hommes s’avions 
massacré 4 coups de fisils ; y en eux qu ‘avions été tués. Mouan je 
m’a trouvé compromis comme ident J’ai-t-été obligé de décamper. 

Je m’ai embarqué dans eune pirogue et j’avions dérivé jusqu’a la 
ville cété mon parrain. Quand j’étions las flaner et naviguer47 a la 
Nouvelle-Orléans j’ai parti a pied pou tourner chez mouan cofite qui 
cofite. J’avions trouvé du monde je connaissions tout partout, ¢a fait 
j’étions pas obligé tchemander 4a manger ni pou coucher. Cac est 
le plus joli voyage j’avions jamais fait. J'ai pris deux ans pou m’en 
revinir. I] faut je vous dis, je suis violonier de mon état, pas un bal 
s’a jamais donné sans c’est mouan qui joue. J’avions arrivé un samedi 
a St. Jacques, y avait un bal, mais le musicien s’a trouvé malade. J'ai 
offri 49 mes services, ah! comme tout le monde étions content. 
Lendemain j’étions évité dans tous les maisons. J’avions reluqué la 
veille au soir une belle Acadienne ; Maginton m’avait tapé dans *oeil. 
Alors, je l’y ai dit tout suite: ‘‘la belle, vous me plait, si vous disez 
oui on vase marier.’’ Alle m’arépondu: ‘‘Tape, ga me va.’’ Je m’ai 
marié avec alle et on 5° a resté cdté son pére jusqu’a plus de deux ans. 
Par aprés j’avions appris la mort Ama pauvre moman. J'ai revenu 
au Bayou Choupique pour régler la succession. Ma foi, quand j’ai eu 
ma part j’ai dit comme ga, tant pire pou les amis j’ai quitté derriére, 
mouan, je vas rester icite dans mon pays. Vous voyez, Mussieu 
39 On ne reculait pas. 40 Cousaient. 41 Couturi res. 42 Railroad. 

43 Steamboat 44 Fatigué. 45 Charivari. 46 Du bruit, 47 Se promener. 
49 This incident is true, as well as the marriage that followed. 48 Demander. 
50 On for nous, or fe, is very common, 
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Philologue, ot l’ombrils« est enterré on veut toujours rester; y a 
quéque chose comme qui dirait qui vous amarre 52 1a. 

On dit le Cadien connait pas a rien parce qu'il a pas d’inducation, 
mais il faut li donner eine chose, il aime son pays, sa famille et ses 
amis, et si y en a qui rougissent quand on les appelle Acadiens, 
mouan je vas vous dire, Mussieu Philologue, j’en suis bien fier. Pen- 
s€z-vous pas que j’avons raison ? 

Je vous salue de loin, 
Batis GROSBOEUF. 


I hope that this brief sketch of the Acadians of Louisiana and 
of their dialect will be an introduction to a more complete study 
of the subject hereafter. 


ALCEE ForTIeER. 


Tucans University of Louisiana, 


51 Ox fon est ne, s2 Another nautical term for attache. 





GREAT RUSSIAN ANIMAL TALES 


ALPHABETICAL 
INDEX OF INCIDENTS.* 


The themes or incidents have been worded so that wherever 
there occurs more than one animal that one which comes in the 
alphabet first is placed at the head of the line. The names of books 
and countries in Italics, though not comprising all literary and oral 
variants in existence but merely those compared by the author, have 
been added in order to show the reader at a glance as to when 
and where the principal versions of each theme are found. The Arabic 
figures following the books and countries refer to the Texts of the 
Tales, the Roman numerals to the Discussion of the Separate 
Adventures. The incidents marked with an asterisk are not contained 
in the book but are referred to the groups to which they belong. 


Alligator’s back becomes rough America No. XII p. 58 1. 15. 
Alligators, Little, nursed by Lil boy Bear America No. VI p. 54. 


Animal carried without mockery Panch. — Russia Nos. 38a, IV. 

Animal, Draught, devoured and stuffed Russia Nos. 2b, 3b, XV. 

Animals build houses Hurope, America Nos. le, 5, 6 82—35, 41. 
Vil, XLVI 1. 11. 

Animals, Domestic, force admission Rollenhagen — Russia, Germany 
Nos. 33c, 34¢c, XL. 

Animals, Domestic, kill wild animals Russia Nos. 34d, XXXVI. 

Animals, Domestic, maltreat man Kurope, Asia Nos. 33d, XXXIX. 

Animals, Domestic, maltreat (kill) wolf Ysengr., Ren., Rollenhagen — 
Europe Nos. 33e, XX XVIII. 

Animals, Drinking, betray themselves Re‘nh., Caxton, Waldis — Finland, 
Russia, Esthonia, Transylvania Nos. 16d, XXII. 

Animals driven from home Phaedr. etc. — Russia Nos. 14—16, 39, 43, 
XXXIV. 


* This Index has been prepared in deference to the opinion of the critic who 
noticed my book on the Great Russian Animal Tales in The Nation of July 16th ‘91 
p. 48f. It is hoped that it will both facilitate the perusal of the book and be of 
service in the study of animal tales in general, 
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Animals in pit Panch., Aes., Ren. ete. comp. next line No. XIII p. 58. 

Animals in pit select victimes Fin/and, Russia, Syria Nos. 11b, 12b, 
XM. 

Animals leave home Panch., Aes., Ysengr., Ren., Waldis, Rollenhagen — 
Russia, Norway, Germany, France, Transylvania, South. Slavs 
Nos. 10—12, 33—38, XXXIV. 

Animals on tree saved by fall Ysengr. Ren. — Finland, Russia Nos. 37e, 
38c, XXXVII. 

Animals return home Ysengr., Ren. — Russia Nos. 35d, 37d, XXXYV. 

Animals, Three, mutilated by man Russia, South. Slavs, France Nos. 30, 
XXX. 

Ass betrays himself by braying Panch., Tuti Nameh No. XXI p. 66. 

Badger rides on wolf. M. H. Germ. poem No. IV p. 51. 


Bear and kids Transylvania No. XLVI p. 81. 

Bear carries fox Finland No. IV p. 51. 

Sear cheated in division of crops Finland, Russia, Esthonia, Scandi- 
navia Nos. 26a, 27a, VIII. 

Bear fishes and loses his tail Fin/and, Scandinavia; comp. Phaedr. 
No. II p. 49f. 

Sear gets pied appearance Finland, Lapland, Russia No. 30a, XII. 

Bear provides for dog Russia Nos. 16b, XVIII p. 63. 

Bear rehabilitates dog Russia Nos. 16c, XX. 

Bear seared by cock Russia Nos. 35c, XXIII p. 67. 

Bear scared by fall of man Russia No. XXXVII p. 77. 

Bear tears out his entrails Finland, Russia, Spain Nos. 2e, 12¢, XIV. 

Sear threatens peasant, fox saves Ren. — Finland, Russia, Esthonia, 
Lithuania, “Transylvania, South. Slavs, Greece Nos. 26b, 
27b, IX. 

Bears and wolves scared by wolf's skin Bulgaria No. XXXVI p. 76. 


Beast (dog, etc.) provided for by bird Ren., M. H. Germ. poem — Russia, 
Esthonia, Transylvania, South. Slavs, Germany, France Nos: 
12e, f, h, 14b, 15b—d, 45g, XVIII. 

Beast, Ferocious, substituted for woman Siddhi- Kir, Kathdrnava — 
India, Europe, Africa, Nos. 1h, XVI. 

Beast of prey freed by mouse Aes. — Finland No. XIX p. 64. 

Beast of prey inveigles bird to fly down Jétakas No. XXII p. 66. 

Beast troubled (killed) by insect Panch., Aes., Reinh., Eustache Deschamps 
— Rusvia, Bohemia, Germany, Portugal Nos. 81¢, XXXII1 p. 74. 


Bird avenged by dog Ren. — Russia, Esthonia, South. Slavs, France 
Nos. I4e, 15e, XVIII. 
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Bird avenges dog Germany, Russia Nos. 14e. f, 15g, X VIL. 

Bird caught by cat escapes Lithuania, Wallachia No. XXIV p. 67. 

Bird helps fox out of pit Russia Nos. 12g, XIX. ° 

Bird missed, head, horse or other things struck M. H. Germ. poem — 
Russia, Transylvania, South. Slavs, Germany, France Ae, f 
15d, g, 45g, XVIII. 

Birds, Young, eaten or threatened Babr., Panch., John of Capua, Ren. 
— Russia, Esthonia, Transylvania, South. Slavs, Francs 


Nos. 12d, 13, XVII p. 64. 


’ 


Bouki, Compair, and driver with fish Louisiana No. I. p. 47. 
Bouki, Compair, C. Lapin’s saddle-horse Lou/siana No. 1V p. 51. 
Bouki, Compair, deprived of cart by C. Lapin Louw/siana No. I p. 47f. 


Bull-fly pierced Russia Nos. 30c, XXX. 
Buzzard, Brer, takes B. Rabbit on his wings America No. XXVIII p. 69. 


Cat and fox fooling one another Ren., comp. Marie, Engl. Rom., Odo, 
Caxton No, XLVIL p. 82. 

Cat dissembler Panch., Aes., Marie., Engl. Rom., Odo, Caxton — 
Syria No. XLVII p. 82. 

Cat dyed black Aes. No. Va p. 54. 

Cat hampered by pot South. Panch. No. XXIX p. 70. 

Cat inspires terror O/d Servian M. S. — Finland, Russia, Esthonia, 
Transylvania, South. Slavs Nos. 36d, f, 48e, f, 44—46, XLVUL. 

Cat loses cock. Ren. No. XXIV. p. 67. 

Cat marries fox Russia, Bulgaria Nos. 43), 45a, XLVI, 

Cat provided for by dog Russia Nos. 16f, XVIII p. 63f. 

Cat rescues cock Finland, Russia Nos. 19—21, XXV. 

Cat steals common provisions Germany No. V p. 52. 


Child swallowed by spectre Germany No. XLVI p. 81. 
Chivreil Compair outrun by C. Torti Louisiana No. XXVI p. 68. 


Cock and hare lock up and kill fox Little Russia No. XXXIII p. 73. 

Cock caught by fox devoured John of Capua, Odo — Transylvania 
No. XXIV p. 67. 

Cock caught by fox escapes Ysengr., Ren., Reinh., Marie, Engl. Rom., 
Baldo, Fab. extrav., Chaucer — Russia, South. Slavs Nos. 18b, ¢, 
XXIV. 

Cock caught by jackal escapes Africa No. XXIV p. 67. 

Cock caught by wolf escapes Alewin No. XXIV p. 67. 

Cock kills fox Russia Nos. 32d, XXXIII p. 73. 
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Cock rescued by man Russia No. XXV p. 68. 

Cock seares fox Russia Nos. 18a, XXIII. 

Cock scares lion Aes. No. XXIII p. 66. 

Cock’s companion (dog) kills fox Aes. No. XVIII p. 64. 


Colt of fox outwitted by wolf S. Slavs, Greece No. XLVI p. 81. 


Cotia and man with jar* S. America No. L. 
Cotia rides on jaguar S. America No. IV p. 51. 


Crab outruns fox M. H. Germ. poem — Finland, Russia, Germany 
Nos. 22, XXVL. 


Crane and fox invite one another Aes. — Finland, Russia Nos. 23, 
XXVII. 
Crane takes fox on his wings Fin/and, Russia No. XXVII p. 69. 


Crocodile ungrateful to man* Egypt, India No. XXXII. 


Deer outrun by terrapin America No. XXVI p. 68. 
Deer outrun by tortoise S. America No. XXVI p. 68. 


Devil cheated in division of crops Conde Lucanor, Rabelais — 
Germany, South. Slavs No. VII p. 55. 


Dog caught by wolf escapes Aes. Waldis, Caxton — Russia Nos. 39b, 
XLI. 

Dog provided for comes to griet M. H. Germ. poem — Germany, 
Russia Nos. 14d, 15f, XVIII p. 62f. 

Dog rehabilitated hy wolf Caxton, Waldis — Finland No. XX, p. 65. 


Eagle eats young foxes Aes. No. XVIII p. 64. 


Elephant helped out of pit by mice South. Panch No. XIX p. 64f. 


Fox and bag Baldo No. XXVIII p. 69. 
Fox and driver with fish Ren. — Finland, Russia, Germany, Africa 
Nos. la, 6e, I p. 48. 
Fox and driver with provisions Waldis — Servia, France, America 
No. I p. 47. 
and heron invite each other Portugal No. XXVII p. 68. 
and jug Russia Nos. 24, XXVIII. 
and kettle-dram Calila and Dimna No. XXVIII p. 69. 
and man with fowls* Egypt No. L 
and man with loaves of bread Greece No. I p. 47. 
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Fox and stork invite each other Phaedr., Fab. antiq., Rom., Eugl. 
Rom., Baldo, Caxton, Waldis No. XXVIL p. 68. 

Fox besmears his head Finland, Russia, Esthonia, Portugal Nos. Le, UI. 

Fox, Brer, and Mr. Map in wagon America No. I p. 47. 

Fox, Brer, B. Rabbit’s saddle-horse America No. IV p. 51. 

Fox, Brer, catches Mr. Jack Sparrow America No. XXIV p. 67. 

Fox, Brer, deprived of his game by B. Rabbit America No. I p. 47. 

Fox, Brer, stunned by B. Tarrypin’s fall America No. XXXVIL p. 77. 

Fox, Brer, tackles old man Tarrypin America No. TVa p. 52. 

Fox burns wolf's tail France No. XLV p. 81 comp. Cosq. IL p. 158. 

Fox carried by wolf Finland, Russia, Esthonia, Transylvania, Servia, 
Germany Nos. 1d, IV. 

Fox catches cake Russia No. XXIV p. 67. 

Fox catches squirrel and loses it Wa/dis No. XXIV p. 67. 

Fox caught by wolf escapes Finland No. XXIV p. 67. 

Fox driver Finland, Russia No. 2a, 3b, XV. 

Fox dyed yellow Ren. No. Va. p. 54. 

Fox eats so much that he cannot get out des. No. LI p. 49. 

Fox eats what is committed to his charge Finland, Russia, Norway 
Nos. 7b, 9b, VI. 

Fox fishes with his tail Ae/ian No. II, p. 49. 

Fox gets sack with dogs instead of chickens Ren., Schimpff und Ernst, 
Rollenhagen — Eastern Europe, Germany ete. Nos 8c, 25b, 27¢, X. 

Fox hampered by jug Russia Nos. 24b, 30b, XXIX. 

Fox helps Snow-white Russia Nos. 25, XXXI. 

Fox’s house melts Finland, Russia Nos. 6a, 32a, VIL p. 55. 

Fox judge Rein., Reinke, Waldis — Russia, Lithuania, Hungary ete. 
Nos. 28¢, 29c, XXXII. 

Fox keeps gaining by exchanges Russia Nos. 1g, 3a, XVI p. 60. 

Fox’s leg a root Finland No, IVa. 

Fox outrun by frog Saxony No. XXVI p. 68. 

Fox outrun by snail Transylvania No. XXVI p. 68. 

Fox outwits kids Scotland No. XLVI p. 81f. 

Fox provided for comes to grief Russia, Transylvania Nos. 12i, 
XVIII, p. 62f. 

Fox provides for wolf Ysengr. Reinh. No. XVUI p. 61. — 

Fox sacrifices his tail Finland, Lapland, Slavs, Lithuania, Transylvania 
Nos. 8d, 26d, 27d, 28e, XI. 

Fox saved by man from hunter des., Babr. No. IX p. 56. 

Fox saves peasant from wolf. Disc., Cler. No. IX p. 56. 

Fox scared by mule bells Doni No. XXVIII p. 70. 

Fox steals provisions Ren. — Eastern Europe, France Nos. 4—6, V. 

Fox usurps house Russia Nos. 32, XXXIII. 
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Fox violates she-bear Marie, Engl. Rom. No. Va p. 53. 

Fox violates she-wolf Ysengr., Ren., Reinh., Rein., Reinke — Esthonia 
No. Va p. 53. 

Fox with edict Ysengr., Ren., Rein., Reinke, Marie, Engl. Rom., Caxton, 
Waldis — Russia, South. Slavs Nos. 17, XXII. 

Fox, wolf and driver with fish Rein., Reinke — Transylvania No. 1, p. 47. 

Foxes, Little, outwitted by wolf Jtaly No. XLVI p. 82. 


Giant cuts belly open Europe No. XIV p. 58f. 


Goat seares lion South. Panch. No. XXXIII p. 73. 
Goat usurps house or kennel Russia, Germany, Bohemia, South. Slavs, 
Portugal Nos, 31a, XXXII p. 72. 


Hare and tortoise Aes. No. XXVI p. 68. 

Hare and ungrateful snake Transylvania No. XXXII p. 71. 
Hare fishes and loses tail* Germany No. I. 

Hare kisses she-bear Greece No. Va p. 53. 

Hare makes himself black Finland, Russia No. Va. p. 53, 
Hare mocks she-bear South. Slavs No. Va p. 53. 

Hare outrun by hedgehog Germany No. XXVI p. 68. 

Hare violates she-fox Finland, Russia No. Va p. 53. 


Hedgehog expels ram Russia Nos. 33f, XXXII. 
Hen’s funeral Germany, Transylvania No. XV p. 59. 
Hlakanyana nurses the leopard cubs Africa No. VI p. 54. 


Hyena and driver with fish Africa No. 1 p. 47. 
Hyena gets pied appearance Africa No XII p. 58. 
Hyena ungrateful to ox Africa No. XXXII p. 71. 


Insect missed, head struck Jdtakas, Phaedr., Rom., Waldis, Caxton 
No. XVIII p. 64. 


Jackal and kettle drum Panch. — No. XXVIII p. 69f. 

Jackal dyed blue Panch., Touti Nameh, Tuti Nameh No I p. 50. 
Jackal hoists Lion Africa No. XLV p. 81. 

Jackal keeps gaining by exchanges Africa — No. XVI p. 60. 
Jackal steals provisions, (hyena blamed) Africa — V p. 53. 


Jaguar killed by fall of tortoise S. America No XXXVII p. 77. 


Jumping -test Russia, Transylvania, S. Slavs, America Nos. 1f, 41c, 
42c, XLVI. 
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Kids and wolf Fab. antig., Rom., Marie, Engl. Rom., Walter of 
England, M. H. Germ. poem, Neckam, Caxton, Waldis — Russia 
Germany, France, Catalonia Nos. 41, 42, XLVI, 


Lapin, Compair, and driver with fish Louisiana — No. I p. 47. 


Leopard frightened by ram Africa No. XXXII p. 73. 


Lion frightened by lynx Tut’ Nameh No. XXXIII p. 73. 
Lion kicked Rom., Walter of England — No. XLIV p. 80. 


Man frightens ogre Persia — No. XXXIII p. 73. 

Man saved by wife from devil Rabelais — No. IX p. 56. 

Man seeks refuge on tree Panch, Sandabar— Cashmere, Russia, 
Poland, Portugal Nos. 40d, XXXVI, XLV. 

Monkey and ungrateful snake Africa — No. XXXII, p. 72. 

Monkeys frighten people by bell I/topadesa — No. XXVIII p. 70. 


Pig permitted by wolf to sing Ysengr. — Russia No XLIII p. 80. 

Pig tears out its entrails. Nos. 11, XIV. 

Pigs (Big, Little etc.) and B. Wolf America — No. XLVI p. 81. 

Pigs baptized by Wolf Fab. extrav. — Finland, Russia, Transyleania, 
Germany Nos. 39d, XLII. 


Rabbit, Brer, and ungrateful B. Wolf America No. XXXII p. 71. 
Rabbit, Brer, caught by B. Wolf escapes America No. XXIV p. 67. 
Rabbit, Brer, loses his fine bushy tail America No. IL p. 48. 

Rabbit, Brer, flings out Mr. Man’s money America No. I p. 47. 
Rabbit, Brer, hoists B. Wolf America No. XLV p. 81. 

Rabbit, Brer, outrun by B. Tarrypin America No. XXVI p. 68. 
Rabbit, Brer, steals provisions, (B. Possum blamed) America No. Vp. 52. 
Rabbits, Little, outwitted by B. Wolf America No. XLVI p. 81. 


Ram stuns wolf Ysengr. — Russia, Poland Nos, 364, 40b, XLII. 


Singing for prey Russia Nos. 47, 48, XLIX, XX V. 
Singing -test Russia, Norway Nos. 7, 8, 11, 12, VI, XUI. 


Snake ungrateful to man Common in literature — Russia, Hungary, 
Africa Nos, 28, XXXII. 


Snow-white, Tale of Germany No. XXV p. 68. 
St. Michael's church melts Normandy No. VII p. 55. 


Strings of reasons common Nos. 49, 50, L. 
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Sweating - test Russia ete. Nos. 4b, 5e, V. 


Trap sanctuary Ysengr., Ren., Marner — Russia, South. Slavs Nos. 10, 
XVI. 


Wolf and driver with bacon Waldis No. I p. 47. 

Wolf and driver with fish Ren. — Transylvania No. 1 p. 47. 

Wolf claims fur Ysengr., Marner — Russia Nos. 10, XVII. 

Wolf eats so much that he cannot get out Rein. Reinke — Transylvania 
France No. I p. 49. 

Wolf fails to get promised child Arian No. IX p. 56f. 

Wolf fishes and loses tail Ysengr., Ren., Reinh., Rein., Reinke, 
Berachyah, Odo, Caxton, Waldis — Russia, Transylvania, 
Germany, France, Scotland Nos. 1b, 2d, 64, IL. 

Wolf frightened by letter about wolves’ skins  <Siddhi - Kiir 
No. XXXVI p. 76. 

Wolf's house melts Russia Nos. le, VII p. 55. 

Wolf kicked Aes., Babr., Ysengr., Ren., Rein., Reinke, Fab. extrav. — 
Russia, Poland, Transylvania, South, Slavs, Germany Nos. 
40c¢c, XLY. 

Wolf maltreated by man Russia, Poland, Portugal Nos. 40¢, XLV. 

Wolf saved by man from hunter Rom., M. H. Germ. poems No. IX p. 56. 

Wolf surveyor Calila and Dimna, Ysengr., Ren., Fab. extrav. — 
Germany No. XLII p. 79. 

Wolf ungrateful to man Doni — Russia No. XXXII p. 71. 

Wolves attack enemy on tree Russia, Poland, France, Portugal 
Nos. 40d, XLY. 

Wolves frightened by wolf's head Ysengr. — Finland, Russia Nos. 36), 
37b, XXXVI. 

Wolves take hold of each other's tails in river Ae/ian No. XLV p. 81. 


In conclusion I should like to say that I shall be grateful to every 
one who may direct my attention to material which will extend my 
collections of variants or modify my suggestions with regard to parallels 
or sources. Thus I am under obligation to Dr. Krohn to-day for 
bringing to my notice the existence of an Indian tale from Minajev’s 
collection by which the origin of the story of the bird that provides 
for the beast is transferred beyond the Balkan Peninsula, where I 
sought it (p. 63), to the distant East. The collections of folk tales 
have grown so numerous and are published in so many different 
languages that mutual aid has become indispensable. 


Borsfleth near Gliickstadt Aug. 1st 1891. A. GERBER. 


o> oe 


CARL BOLDT PRINTER, ROSTOCK GERMANY. 
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PREFACE. 


M i IS monograph is intended in the first place for folklorists 

and students of the mediaval animal epics who are not 
conversant with the Russian language, or who are without access 
to the originals. It is also addressed to the lover of literature 
who desires to see another manifestation of the Russian spirit, 
and to all such as are interested in becoming acquainted with 
other versions of some of the stories familiar to them from 
Reynard the Fox, the Tales of the Brothers Grimm or ‘Uncle 
Remus.’ As it has been necessary to bring this collection within 
the limits of the publications of the MopERN LANGUAGE 
AssociaTION, I have not attempted to gather all the tales 
published, but have selected fifty from among those contained 
in the manuscript of the unpublished German translation of 
professor LESKIEN, and I give these as a rule, not in full, but in 
a more or less shortened form. Having satisfied myself of the 


excellency of LESKIEN’s version, I have made it the basis of 


my translations and summaries without, however, neglecting 
reference to the originals when occasion demanded. In con- 
densing the stories, I have been governed by the principle, both 
not to omit any important detail and to preserve intact all such 
passages as are characteristic of the style of the narrative or 
which bear a special resemblance to anything in the literary 
versions of the Middle Ages. In the arrangement of the stories 
I have neither followed the originals nor the German manuscript, 
but have grouped together such as resemble one another in their 
principal parts. Accordingly, I give first those in which the fox 
operates successfully against the wolf or bear: then those in 
which she is more or less unfortunate in her dealings with 
animals or men; then those in which a weak animal frightens 
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a stronger one; thereupon those that relate the misfortunes of 
the wolf. I note, next, those in which the tomcat holds the first 
place, and, finally, a few that could not well be grouped with 
any others. 

The tales themselves are preceded by an introduction and 
followed by a synopsis of the simple adventures and motives of 
which the tales consist, discussions of the separate adventures, an 
appendix and a bibliography. The Introduction gives the most 
necessary information on the editions, the general character and 
the actors of the tales; it states briefly the results of the investiga- 
tions on the origin of folk tales and animal tales ; dwells at some 
length on the researches on the Russian and Northern animal 
stories, and concludes with a few notes on the main phases of the 
political and literary history of Russia. The Synopsis, which 
may claim to be an innovation, affords a rapid survey of the 
constituent parts of each tale, however much they may have been 
changed in order to suit them to their surroundings, and enables 
the reader to refer without delay to the place where they are 


discussed in the following division of this monograph. The 


peculiarity of this division consists in the fact that, not the 
separate stories, but the simple adventures that constitute them 
have been made the basis of the discussion. This was done, in 
the first place, because the simple adventures are units and 
homogeneous, while the tales in their present condition are often 
agglomerations of a number of adventures and very complex ; 
and, in the second place, in order to avoid the repetitions and 
references which the recurrence of the same adventure in several 
tales would have necessitated. In the study of each adventure, 
the most important literary and oral variants are first presented, 
and then the collections of variants and previous discussions that 
have come to my knowledge, are mentioned; next a recon- 
struction of the original form is attempted in the case where the 
amount of material at my disposal warrants it; thereupon the 
peculiarities of each Russian version and the way in which it 
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reached that country are considered : and, finally, the possible 
sources of the original adventure are examined ; at the close of 
these discussions the more important conclusions are stated. 
The Appendix contains a summary of a modern Russian animal 


epic entitled, ‘Lisa Patrikjevna’ (the Fox Patrickson), a work 


which possesses some interest both on account of the manner in 
which the tales are worked into a connected whole, and because 
of its diversity from the epics of the Middle Ages. As for the 
Bibliography, finally, it has not been my purpose to attempt to 
be exhaustive, but only to give all essential works connected with 
the subject and which are known to me, and the full or nearly 
complete titles of all works cited in the text in abbreviated form. 

There still remains for me the pleasant duty of acknowledging 
my obligations to those men whose kind assistance has 
encouraged me to undertake this work in spite of my limited 
familiarity with the Russian language and Slavonic folk lore. 
Prof. LESKIEN, of the University of Leipsic, has been so generous 
as to allow me the use of the manuscript of his German translation 
of Great Russian animal tales mentioned above ; Dr. WOLLNER, 
Privatdozent gr Slavonic folklore in the same University has 
furnished me numerous parallels from other Slavonic animal 
tales; Mr. KAUSCHEN, a Russian student at Leipsic has read for 
me those parts of Kolméevskij that I myself had not translated ; 
Dr.,KAARLE KROHN, of the University of Helsingfors, Finland, 
has sent me some information on Finnish and Northern folklore, 
together with two of his valuable works that otherwise might not 
have come to my notice. To these men, as well as to Prof. 
A. MARSHALL ELLiortt, of Johns Hopkins University, who has 
kindly read the whole of my manuscript and offered numerous 
valuable corrections ; to my brother, Dr. THEopoR GERBER, of 
the Gymnasium of Wandsbeck, who has visited the libraries of 
Hamburg and Kiel for me, and to all who have otherwise 
facilitated my work, I tender my warmest thanks. 


ADOLPH GERBER. 
Ricumonp, Inv., MARCH 1st, 1891. 
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